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USICAL UNION.—JAELL, SIVORI, LAS- 
SERRE, BERNHARDT and WAFAELGHEM. 
TUESDAY, May 16th. Quarter past three. Quartet in D, 
No. 4, Beethoven ; Trio, B flat, Schubert ; Quartet in C, No. 
57, Haydn ; Solos, violin and piano, Sivori, Jaell, Kimberger ; 
Walz, A flat, Chopin. Visitors can pay at the door (Regent- 
street entrance), or procure tickets, 10s. 6d. each, at Lamborn 


Cock, and Ollivier, nd-street d i b ’s- 
=r Matinee eet, and Austin, St. James’s-hall. 


to avoid Whitsuntide, is fixed for Ma’ 
23rd, last time of J aell.—Director, J. Ex. . 





Unpgr THE PATRONAGE OF 
Her Serene Highness the Princess Edward of SAXE-WEIMAR. 
The Duchess of WELLINGTON. 
The Duchess of ROXBURGHE. 
The Marchioness of WESTMINSTER. 
Lady SUSAN VANE TEMPEST. 


M4 DAME SIDNEY PRATTEN’S GUITAR 
RECITAL will take place on Wednesday, May 17th, 1871, 
at Beethoven Rooms, at 80’clock, Mdme. Pratten will play selec- 
tions frem the compositions of the celebrated writers for the 
Guitar, Giuliani, Sor, Leonard Schultz, and her own, and 
Giuliani’s Three Rondos for Two Guitars, with an Amateur, 
a pupil of Mdme. Pratten. Miss Lina Glover, Miss Roselli, 
Herr Reichardt ; the Orpheus Glee Union; Pianoforte, Mdlle. 
Alma Hollaender; Conductor, Mr. Hargitt. Tickets, 10s. 6d. ; 
reserved seats, 15s. To be had at Mdme. Pratten’s residence, 
38, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square, W. 





. a ULaws BENEDICT’S ANNUAL GRAND 

CONCERT, Floral Hall, Covent Garden, 
WEDNESDAY, May 81st (under the immediate patronage of 
the Royal Family), at which all the principal Artists of the 
Royal Italian Opera, and the most eminent talent, both Vocal 
and Instrumental, will appear. Full Programme, Monéay next. 
To secure the few remaining stalls, 21s. each, and reserved 
seats, 10s. 6d., immediate application will be necessary at the 
principal Libraries and Musicsellers, Mr. Austin’s Ticket-office, 
at the Box-office of the Theatre, and at Sir Julius Benedict's, 2, 
Manchester-square. 





MS; HENRY LESLIE’S CONCERT, St. 

James’s Hall, THURSDAY Evening next, May 18th, 
ENGLISH SONGS, GLEES, and PART-SONGS. To Com- 
mence at 8 o'clock. Artists: Mdme. Sinico, Miss Emma 
Charlier, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Montem Smith, 
Mr. Muller (his first appearance in England), Signor Foli, Mr. 
Henry Leslie’s Choir, Harp solo, Mr. A. Lockwood. Glees will 
be sung by Messrs. Lord, Phillips, Gilby, Mellor, and Hubbard. 
Accompanists, Mr. J. G. Callcott and Mr. John C. Ward. 
Conductor, Mr. Henry Leslie. Stalls, 6s. ; family ticket (for 
four), 21s. ; balcony, 3s. ; area, 2s8.; admission, 1s. Tickets at 
all Musicsellers, and Austin’s Office, St. James’s Hall. 


M*® SYDNEY SMITH begs to announce that 

jhe will give THREE PIANOFORTE RECITALS, at St. 
George’s Hall, Langham-place. Dates, April 26th, May 17th, 
June 7th. Particulars will be duly announced. 








R. SYDNEY SMITH’S SECOND PIANO- 
FQRTE RECITAL will take place at St. George's 
Hall, Langham-place, Regent-street, W., on Wednesday, 
May 17th, at Three o’clock precisely. Vocalist, Mdme. 
Florence Lancia; Violin, Mr. Henry Holmes; Clarinet, Mr. 
Lazarus; Pianoforte, Mr. Sydney Smith ; Accompanist, Mr. 
Frank Mori. Stalls, 7s.; balcony stalls, 58.; unreserved seats, 
28, 6d. Tickets may be had at St. Georges’s-hall, and of Mr. 
Sydney Smith, 45, Blandford Square, Regent’s-park. 





N R. AUSTIN’S ANNUAL EVENING CON- 
CERT, St. James’s Hall, WEDNESDAY next, May 17th, 
at Eight o’clock. Mdlle. Tietjens, Miss Edith Wynne, Mdme. 
Haydee Abrek, Miss Helen D’Alton, Miss Jenny Pratt, and 
Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini; Signor Moriami, Mr. Maybrick, Mr. 
George Perren, and Mr. Sims Reeves. Flute, Herr Sauvlet; 
Pianoforte, Miss Clinton Fynes and Mr. F. H. Cowen; Con- 
ductor, Sir Julius Benedict. Coote and Tinney’s Chamber 
Band. Sofa stalls, 10s. 6d,; Family ticket (to admit five) 
£2 2s.; Area stalls, 5s.; Balcony stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s. ; 
Area, 28; Admission, 1s. Tickets of Mr. Austin, St. James's- 
hall, Piccadilly, and of all music-publishers. , 





FPBANCESCO BERGER will play “ JE REVE 
A TOI,” and for the First Time his new **‘ BANJO 
REVEL,” at his EVENING CONCERT, Monday, May 15, 


— Square Rooms. Lamzorn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond- 





LASGOW CITY HALL SATURDAY EVEN- 
ING CONCERTS, (Conducted by the Directors of the 
“Glasgow Abstainers Union.” Mr. James Airlie, Secretary). 
The ag season commences next September, to arrange 
for which Mr. Airlie is now in London for abcut a week, 
and may be communicated with at Angus Hotel, 22, New 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 





MADAME RUDERSDORFF begs to announce 
. that she will return to England on Saturday, the 27th 
inst., on the termination of her engagement at the Triennial 
Festival of the Handel and Haydn Society, held at Boston, 
en this day, May the 12th, and A and +. 

applications respecting engagements to be made 
Mr, George Dolby, 52, New Bond-street, London, W. 


R. W. H. CUMMINGS begs to announce that 

he will return to England on Saturday, the 27th inst., 

on the termination of his engagement at the Triennial Festival 

of the Handel and Haydn Society, held at Boston, in 

America, this day, May the 12th, and the 13th, and 14th inst, 

All applications respecting engagements to be made to Mr. 
George Dolby, 52, New Bond-street, London W. 





Mss BERKY-GREENING requests that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 





R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 


his address is 144, Hamrstgzap-roap, N.W., or Cramer 
and Co., 201, Regent-street. 





N ALFRED LE BEAU, Professor of the 
e American Organ and Mustel Harmonium, begs to 
announce his arrival in town for the season. He is at liberty to 
accept engagements for Concerts or Soirées, or to give lessons 
on either of the above instruments. Address, Cramer & (o., 
201, Regent-street, W. 





ee CONCERTINA TUITION 


ON THE 
GIULIO REGONDI SYSTEM. 
MR. J. B. BRAY, 

(Pupil of Signor Giulio Regondi) Professor of the English 
Concertina, has removed from 26, Westmoreland-strect, to 42n, 
GREAT BRUNSWICK-STREET, Where his terms for tuition on the 
above instrument may be obtained. 423, Great Baunswicxk- 

STRERT, MUBLIN. 





OW AND BROMLEY INSTITUTE. 
RAILWAY STATION, BOW, E. 

The Committee of the above Institute are prepared to receive 
proposals for the use of the above Hall, as above, pronounced by 
all who have seen it to be the finest in London. Every Con- 
venience. 900 seats. Easy of access from all parts of the 
country. A few evenings in the next quarter are still dis. 
engaged. 

Terms and full particulars on application to 

GEORGE F. GYNGELL, Secretary. 





A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 
EYELIN’S TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 


A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, 
2d. a pint. 


GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 


For Puddings, Custards, or thickening Broths, &c. To be had 
through all wholesale and retail grocers and chemists. Sole 
Manufacturers, GgYELIN & Co., Wine and Foreign Produce Mer- 
chants, Belgrave House, Argyle-square, King’s-cross, London, 
W.Cc, 


Sherry, Port, Champagne, 24/., 30/., 86/., 40/., per dozen. 
Claret, Burgundy, Hock, 12/., 18/., 24/., 30/., 36/., 
Old East India Madeira, 54/., 6C/., 80/. 


These wines are warranted genuine. 


” 
” 





RAMER’S PATENT AMERICAN ORGANS. 
Prices from £12 to £125. Cramers, the sole Manufacturers 
in England, have invented and patented a new reed valve, which 
imparts a rapidity of articulation equal to that produced by 
the percussion action of the Harmonium. Their veiled Bourdon, 
anew invention, largely increases the tone as compared with 
the ordinary Bourdon stop, while it has a surprising roundness 
in its quality. A new octave coupler has also been registered, 
which acts without adding to the weight of the touch. The 
vox humana stop has likewise been introduced. Besides these 
improvements, Caamsrs’ American Organs possess a peculiarly 
agreeable and mellow quality of tone, which distinguishes them 
above all kindred instruments. 


CRaAMER’s Harmonium GALLERY, 201, Recent Srreet, W. 





THE MUSTEL HARMONIUM. 





RAMER & CO., are appointed sole Agents in 

Great Britain and Ireland, for the above celebrated Instru- 

ments, which are on view at their Harmonium Gallery, 201, 
Regent-street, W. 





Now Ready. 


HE MASTER M‘GRATH GALOP, 

H.R Caticotr; dedicated, by permission, to the Right 

Hon. Lord Lurgan, K.P. ; beautifully Illustrated, with correct 

portrait of the Dog and the Lurgan Arms. Played by the Band 
of the 80th Regiment. Free by post, 2s. 


Cramer, Woop, & Co., Belfast; and to be had of Cramer 
and Co., Limited, 201, Regent-street, London. 





Cc C E HOMIWN E S§8. 
By an OXFORD DON. 








Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street E. 


. Now ready, No. 14, of 
‘TRHE ILLUSTRATED REVIEW. 


Price Threepence, 


CONTENTS : 
Memoir and Portrait of Dean Revrews (continued): 


Stanley. Rev. J. G. Wood’s Bible Ani- 
Leaping ARTICLES: mgs (2 Illustrationa). 
May Day. M rs. J. K. Spender’s Her Own 
Alpine Jottings. 


ault. 

The Natural History of Ma- 

ellan and Patagonia. 

A Winter Journey to Rome and 
Back, by W. Evill. 

The Life and Travels of the | With a Showin the North, by 
Rev. George Whitefield. Joseph Hatton. 

Peeps at the Far East (2 Illus- | A Scholar’s Day-dream. 
trations). The Secret Out. 

R. H. Horne’s Poor Artist ; or, | Petsetilla’s Posy, by Tom Hood 
Seven Eyesights and One (Illustrated). 
Object. The Public Schools’ Latin 

Varieties of Vice-Regal Life. Grammar. 

Victor Hugo's Toilers of the| Dr. Newman’s History of his 
Sea (3 Illustrations), Religious Opinions. 

Literary Notes. 

Original Portrait and Eight Specimen Illustrations. 
N.B.—No. 15 will be Published on the 15th of May, with 

9 Illustrations, and will contain a Memoir and Portrait of 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

London: Hovtston & Sons, 65, Paternoster-row, E.C., and all 

Booksellers, Newsagents, and Railway Bookstalls. 


The Stigmata. 
The Head of Towy. 
REVIEWS: 








Price 1s., by post 1s. 1d. 
= I WOULD THOU WERT COLD OR HOT.” 


A Sermon against Religious Indifference, preached on 
Midlent Sunday at St. Paul’s Cathedral, in reference to the 
present attitude of the State towards Christianity. By 
Wituiam J, Irons, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's, Rector of 
Wadingham. 

London: J. T.~Hares, Lyali-place, Eaton-square ; and 4, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 





OBERT COCKS & CO.’S MUSICAL BOX. 
Caprice for the Pianoforte. By I. Ligrnica (the first he 
composed), and performed by himat the Queen’s Concert Rooms, 


Hanover-square, and twice encored. Free by post for 24 
stamps. 


N MEMORIAM. Andante con moto, for the 


Pianoforte, composed by Baintzy Ricaarps, forming No, 
20 of the Pianist’s Library. Post free for 18 stamps. 


HE HUNTING SONG, for treble, alto, tenor, 

and bass. Composed by Sir J. Brrepicr. Price 4d.; 

vocal parts 2d, each; all free by post. ‘One of the very best 
compositions of its class.”—Vide Orchestra. 


WILIGHT. Romance for the Pianoforte. Com- 

posed by W. Vincent Wattacrz. Free by post for 15 

stamps. ‘*A very melodious piece, full of sweetness, gentle- 
ness, and expression.” —Vide Christian Herald, 


ALF HOURS with the BEST OPERAS. 

Selections from the’ most admired operas, arranged for 

the pianoforte by W. Vincent Wattace. 20 books. Nos. 

1, 3,and4. 4s.each. The other numbers 8s. each; post free 
at half price. 


HE SPANISH CHANT. Transcribed for the 
pianoforte by Gzo. F. Wxst. 3s. ; post free at half price 


London: Published only by Roneat Coces & Co., New Bur- 
lington-street. May be had everywhere. 





Just Published. Price Four Shillings, Post Free for 
Twenty-five Stamps. 


A MARCIA NUZIAULE, 
by JOHN RHODES. 


London: Cramens, 201, Regent-street, W. 


Composed 





Just Published, Price 4s., 


=" CURRAGH CAMP WALTZ. 
By E. DE SELVIER. 


Cramer & Co., 15, Westmoreland-street Dublin. 


STRINGENT LOZENGES OF THE RED GUM 
OF AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Throat, in Bottles, 2s. 
MURIATE OF AMMONIA LOZENGES, 

In Bottles, 2s. Useful for Bronchitis, by loosening the phlegm 

and relieving violent fits of coughing. 

. & P. W. SQUIRE, 
Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to 
THE QUEEN 
Gazetted August 8th, 1837—December 31st, 1867), 
277, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing 
affections of the throat, has maintained its high character for a 
quarter of a century, and the flattering testimonials received 
from Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the Clergy and 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No Vocalist or 











Public Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozenge. _To 
be obtained of all Wholesale and Retail Cuemists in the United 
Kingdom, 
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RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORES OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, Is. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by pust, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORDAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Medieval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
28. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and _ PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, Istria, and Styria; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8S. JAMES, 8. CHRYSOSTUM. 
and 8. BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 


8. . 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, S. CLEMENT, 8. CHRKY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 33.; by post, 3s. 2d. 








WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. I., Advent to Lent ; Vol. IT., 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. III., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. IV., To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&c. Each Vol. 58. 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In cloth, 68.; by 
post, 6s. 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 

Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s. ; 
by post, Is. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 


AN ACCOUNT of ALL - SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with thie 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR’S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of ‘* The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 
wood. With Preface by Rev. 8. Baring-Gould. 3s, 6d. 
by post, 3s, 10d. 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rey. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d.; by post, 8s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
hy Rev. G. C, White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico. 1s. 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 7d. 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, and 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. Each 10s. 6d. ; by Post, lls. 6d.; it had direct from 
the Publisher. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome, 
Vol. I. On Parsprterranism and Iavinaism. 
Vol Il. On Anasartism, the InpergnpEnts, and the QuaKEnrs, 
Vol. If. On Meruopism and SwEepENBORGIANS, 
Each 3s. 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Vols. IV. and V. On Romayism . Each 4s, 6d. ; 


THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY ; being a 
Series of Paperson the Principles of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s.; by Post, 4s. 3d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 
Miracles and Prophecies. By W. J. Irons, D,D., Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul's, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 6d. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘‘It formed 
the hasis of Tract 9).”—British Magazine. 7s.; by 
post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
By Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. » by post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the INCARNA- 
TION. 68.; by post, 6s. 4d. 








WORKS BY MF. CHARLES’ WALKER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 

Explanations of Ritual Observances. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 3d. 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
TRANSLATED. Preface by Rev. T. Carter. 7s. ; by post, 


7s. 5d. 

INCENSE, agreeable to Scripture and Antiquity. 
1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. 

OSWALD, the YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys. 1s. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d. 





J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square. 8.W.; and 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent-garden. 








THE HAYDN SERIES OF 
MANUALS. 


In Paper Wrapper, price 2s. 
SUPPLEMENT TO HAYDN’'S DIC- 


TLONARY OF DATES, containing the Chronicle of the 
Franco-Prussian War, and a Summary of the History of the 
World, 1868-1870. 


” Price 18s. cloth ; 21s. half calf; 24s. calf; 82s. morocco. 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, 
Relating to all Ages and Nations. For Universal Re- 
ference. Thirteenth Edition, with Supplement bringing the 
History of the World down to the end of 1870. By BEN- 
JAMIN VINCENT, Assistant Secretary and Keeper of the 
Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. ‘“‘ Indocti 
discant et ament meminisse periti.” 








In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s., cloth. 


AYDN’S UNIVERSAL INDEX OF 
BIOGRAPHY. from the Creation to the Present Time. 
For the Use of the Statesman, the Historian, and the Journalist. 
Containing the Chief Events in the Lives of Eminent Persons of 
all Ages and Nations, arranged Chronologically and carefully 
Dated ; preceded by the Biographies and Genealogies of the 
Chief Royal Houses of the World. Edited by J. BERTRAND 
PAYNE, M.R.I., F.R.S.L., F.R.G.S. 





In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s. 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF THE 

BIBLE. For the Use of all Readers and Students of 

the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, and of the 

Books of the Apocrypha. Edited by the Rev. CHARLES 
BOUTELL, M.A. 





In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s. 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF SCI- 
ENCE, comprising Astronomy, Chemistry, Dynamics, 
Electricity, Heat, Hydrodynamics, Hydrostatics, Light, Mag- 
netism, Mechanics, Meteorology, Pneumatics, Sound, and 
Statics. Preceded by an Essay on the History of the Physical 
Same. Edited by G. FARRER RODWELL, F.R.A,S., 
-C.8. 


MOXON’S 
POPULAR POETS. 


—_=>—_ 


HESE BOOKS have now taken up an 


excellent position in the favour of the reading Public. 

They are indeed the only series of cheap poetical works having 

any pretensions to careful editorship. Another speciality con- 

sists in the Illustrations being from Engravings on Steel, 

o— expressly for the work, and by Artists of distinguished 
merit. 

The prices are in elegant cloth, 8s. 6d.; morocco antique, 


78. = ; morocco extra, 10s. 6d.; large paper Library Edition, 
78. " 








YRON. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETT{. Illustrated by FORD 
MADOX BROWN, 


I. 
ONGFELLOW. Edited and Prefaced 
by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by 
J. WILFRED LAWSON, 
Ill 


ORDSWORTH. Edited and Prefaced 
by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by 
HENRY DELL. 
Iv. 
Loyper Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by THOMAS 
SECCOMBE. 


v. 
HELLEY. Edited and Prefaced by 
WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by the 
SOCIETY OF DECORATIVE ART. 


vi. 
M OORE. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by THOMAS 
SECCOMBE. 
Vil. 
OOD. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Lilustrated by GUS- 
TAVE DORE. 
VIII. 
EATS. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI,  Lilustrated by 
THOMAS SECCOMBE, 


Ix. 
OLERIDGE. Edited and Prefaced by 
WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Llustrated by 
THOMAS SECCOMBE. ; 


This Series will be made up by the addition of the great 
English Poets to 20 volumes, the publication of which will be 
duly announced. 


E. MOXON, SON AND CO., 
44, DOVER STREET, W. 








INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


ETTERS ON INTERNATIONAL RE- 
LATIONS BEFORE AND DURING THE WAR OF 
1870. By “The Times” Correspondent at Berlin. 2 vols. 


ROM SEDAN TO SAARBRUCK, via 
VERDUN, GRAVELOTTE, AND METZ. By an Officer 
of the Royal Artillery, lyol. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 








HE PRINCIPLES OF COMEDY 
AND DRAMATIC EFFECT. By PERCY FITZ- 
GERALD, M.A. 1 vol. 8vo. 


SS. LIFE in SWEDEN. By L. 


LLOYD. lvol. 8vo. 








ATR PASSIONS. A Novel. 
Hon. Mrs, PIGOTT-CARLETON, ‘3 vols. 


NLY A COMMONER. A Novel. 
HENRY MORFORD. 8 vols. 


| > osname SEYMOUR. A Novel. 8 vols. 


ee REMEDIES. A Novel. 


3 vols. 


By the 





By 











(GOxe LIKE A SHADOW. A Novel. 


By the Author of ‘“‘ Recommended te Mercy.” 3 vols. 





LIFE’S ASSIZE. A Novel. By Mrs. 
J. H. RIDDELL. 3 vols. 


ERALD HASTINGS OF BARTON. 
By the Author of “No Appeal.” &c. 3 vols. 


iF ~ FATHER LIKE SON. A Novel. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 3 vols, 











HE MONARCH OF MINCING-LANE, 
A Novel. By WILLIAM BLACK. 3 vols. 


HE GOLDEN BAIT. A Novel. By 


H. HOLL. 3 vols. 
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THE GLOAMIN’ TIME. 





Oh there’s a time when the soul o’ man 
Has a taste o’ the bliss above— 

When the hate that stirs in the bluid is gane, 
An’ the heart is a lowe o’ love ; 

When the words that fa’ frae the lips we lo’e 
Are sweeter, I ween, to hear, 

In the gloamin’ time, in the gloamin’ time, 
An’ it’s then that I woo my dear. 


The mavis sings its cantie sang 
Far down in the greenwood shaw, 

An’ the wee flowers close their weary een 
An’ fauld up their breasts o’ snaw ; 

An’ there’s a bower whare the hazels hing 
An’ the burnie wimples clear— 

In the gloamin’ time, in the gloamin’ time, 
Oh it’s then that I woo my dear. 


An’ I hae promised to meet my love 
In the spot that we baith lo’e best, 
An’ I hae plucket a wee white flower 
To lay on my true love’s breast, 
An’ she has promised to whisper saft 
A wee sweet word in my ear— 
In the gloamin’ time, in the gloamin’ time, 
Oh it’s then that I woo my dear. 


There’s nane that I ken sae kind an’ guid, 
There’s nane that I ken sae fair— 

The dawn o’ the morn is in her ce, 
The eve in her gowden hair ; 

But I maun awa’ for my heart can tell 
There’s a footfa’ lingerin’ near— 

Oh the gloamin’ time, oh the gloamin’ time 
Is the time for to woo your dear. 


Marrutas Barr. 








PROVINCIAL, 

At the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, Mr. Bouci- 
cault’s new drama “ Elfie” is still the attraction, 
and has drawn large audiences. Miss Lydia Foote 
plays the principal character very effectively, and is 
well supported by Mr. Rignold, Mr. Neville, and the 
members of the company.——Miss Madge Robert- 
son and Mr. W. H. Kendal at the Prince of Wales 
Theatre are playing their original characters in 
“The Palace of Truth.” Miss Robertson’s Prin- 
cess Zeolide is a charming impersonation, and she 
is nightly enthusiastically applauded. Mr. G. W. 
Anson as King Phanor, Mr. Kendal as Philamir, 
and Miss Maria B. Jones as Mirza, are all deserving 
of high praise. The minor characters are taken by 
Messrs. Dornton, Wallace, Bernard, and Christie, 
and Mrs. F. B. Egan. ‘ Uncle’s Will” is also 
included in the program, and is very cleverly per- 
formed by Miss Robertson and Mr. Kendal. ——The 
favourite Liverpool actress, Miss Phillie Hill, is 
announced to re-appear at the Amphitheatre on 
Saturday evening next. 





The last subscription concert of the Dublin 
Glee and Madrigal Union took place last Friday 
evening at the Antient Concert Rooms. The 
program was judiciously selected, and Messrs. 
Hemsley, Peele, Smith, and Kelly, with Miss 
Fennell, were the vocalists. The two glees which 
opened the concert were excellently rendered, the 
one with five, the other with four voices. In 
the recitative and aria “ Quando miro” (Mozart) 
which followed, by Miss Fennell, the beauty of 
her voice and execution were fully displayed. The 
gentlemen already named sang the next glee, 
“Spring,” in good style, accompanied on the 
pianoforte by Dr. Stewart, its composer. A 
pianoforte solo impromptu, by Madlle. Gayrard 
followed, and then a quintet of Dr. Stewart's 
arrangement, ‘Ma Cruiskeen Lawn,” which was 
encored and highly applauded. The program 
included ‘‘I wish to tune,” Wesley; ‘‘ The Voyage” 
and “The May Song,” Mendelssohn; “To my 
Lute,” Cooke; ‘* Now is the month,” Morley, &c. 





Miss Neilson has this week been appealing to the 
Manchester public from the boards of the Prince’s 
Theatre in a réle infinitely better suited to her 


powers than that of Rosalind in “‘ As You Like It.” 
The play of ‘ Romeo and Juliet,” with Miss Neilson 
as Juliet, is one of the greatest treats the Man- 
chester public has had for many months. In the 
earlier scenes Miss Neilson is not so great as in 
the last two acts—in these no living actress can now 
approach her. Mr. Warde is the Romeo. Though 
young and inexperienced, this is a very carefully 
studied performance. It is quite astonishing how 
good it is vw the very crude efforts of this gentle- 
man only some few months since. With hard study 
Mr. Warde will rise to a good position in the pro- 
fession. Mr. Vandenhoff's Mercutio is disappoint- 
ing: he however gave the speech about Queen Mab 
very well, and was loudly applauded. The other 
characters were but indifferently played. Though 
performed at a day or two’s notice, and only for a 
run of a week, the piece has been mounted with 
a lavish hand. Good scenery and appoint: 
ments we look for at this the favourite 
Manchester theatre, but the preparations for 
“Romeo and Juliet” were so perfect that 
its production might almost be termed a revival. 
We, however, were not too pleased to hear and see 
the minuet from ‘* Don Giovanni” played and 
danced in the ball-room scene; it revived our 
recollection of operatic representations, and we 
quite expected to see Leporello, &c., appearfon the 
stage. This, however, is not much to find fault, and 
we gladly bear our testimony to the excellent stage 
management of the Prince’s Theatre, for better is to 
be found in no theatre in England.— After an 
unprecedented run of six months, Mr. Maccabe gave 
his last entertainment on Saturday in the Free 
Trade Hall. The attendance was immense, as for 
some weeks it has been quite the rule to refuse 
money every evening. On no previous occasion has 
an entertainment of the same class had a run at all 
approaching that enjoyed by Mr. Maccabe. As a 
proof of this after ten weeks’ daily performances 
Mr. Maccabe had on one evening more people in the 
Free Trade Hall than were ever present at a 
drawing-room entertainment. This great popularity 
is due to the great powers of mimicry, &c., which 
Mr. Maccabe possesses: and we are sure he would 
have continued to draw good houses for some time 
longer had he stayed. 








THE OPERA. 





On Thursday evening “ Guillaume Tell” was 
repeated at Covent Garden with the same cast as 
heretofore. ‘ Dinorah’’ on Friday presented Mdme. 
Patti in the title-réle, a charming impersonation— 
fantastic yet natural, simple yet with a simplicity 
attained by elaborate art. The music of the part 
comes easy to Mdme. Patti, end the lightness and 
airiness of her movements find correlation in the 
fluency of her vocalisation in such an air as ‘‘ Ombra 
leggiere.”” This was deservedly encored ; and great 
applause also followed the situation in the last act 
where Dinorah returns to consciousness. Signor 
Bettini, as Correntino strayed somewhat into the 
domains of buffoonery. Signor Graziani played the 
unsatisfactory part of Hoél—a fellow whose greed 
and selfishness effectually bar him from the sympathy 
of the audience, opera-hero though he be. But 
Signor Graziani sang pleasantly, and in the aria ‘ E 
giusto un anno” threw such feeling into the delivery 
that plaudits were loud and prolonged. 

‘“* Rigoletto” was performed on Saturday for the 
first time this season, with Mdlle. Sessi’s Gilda, a 
part for which she is dramatically inadequate. 
Malle. Sessi possesses a sweet voice and a certain 
attractiveness of manner in parts which make no 
demand on tragic power; but histrionically she is 
defective, and Gilda exacts acting as well as singing. 
Thus ‘‘Caro nome”’ fell flat, although the most 
contemplative and least dramatic number in the 
opera; and as the work proceeded, the lack of dra- 
matic resource became more marked. The Madde- 
lena was Mdlle. Scalchi, an excellent performance, 
as was also the Duca of Signor Mongini. Signor 
Graziani’s Jester is well known, and Signor Taglia- 
fico is the best Sparafucile on the stage. The scene 





where Rigoletto is mocked by the courtiers went 

















—_ 


well, owing to the admirable singing and acting of 
Signor Graziani. Signor Bevignani conducted. 

On Monday ‘“ Faust” was put off, owing to the 
illness of Mdme. Miolan Carvalho, who should havo 
played Margherita. ‘ Rigoletto” was therefore 
repeated with a change in the part of the Duke, 
now acted by Sig. Bettini. His singing of the 
tenur music was in all respeets satisfactory. On 
Tuesday ‘‘ Don Giovanni” and on Thursday “La 
Figlia ” was done. 

At the other house we have already alluded to 
the hit made by Mdlle. Marimon, who in the part 
of Amina was received with acclamation and recalled 
before the curtain thrice at the conclusion of the 
opera—a significant fact in England, where such a 
compliment means more than idle custom. Russian 
and Spanish journals, therefore, in regarding the 
success of Mdlle. Marimon in London, would do 
well to translate the “three recalls” into the 
artistic ceremony of those countries by adding two 
noughts, so as to obtain some idea of the value of 
the success. The newcomer is the possessor of 
a fine and thoroughly cultivated voice, which she 
uses with consummate skill.: She is wholly per- 
fectionnée as an artist, and is evidently fated to 
charm us in many impersonations. On Tuesday 
this work was repeated. 

“* Fidelio”’ was the opera of Saturday: a work 
for which we have to thank Malle. Tietjens’ presence 
at Drury Lane. Malle. Tietjens is the grandest 
Leonora—-the only one possible in England in the 
dearth of dramatic sopranos. It was a splendid 
performance, one worthy of the greatness of the 
opera. Malle. Sinico’s Marcellina is too well 
known to call for criticism; so too the Rocco of 
Sig. Foli, who is always picturesque in opera, if 
somewhat manneristic. Sig. Vizzani’s Florestan 
was respectable; Sig. Agnesi’s Pizarro careful; Sig. 
Rinaldini’s Jacquino little open to objection. Tho 
‘‘Leonora’”’ overture was performed admirably 
between the acts—so admirably indeed that an 
encore was unanimously demanded. 
of the opera took place on Thursday. 


A repetition 








CONCERTS. 


The fourth concert of the Philharmonic Society 
was given on Monday at St. James’s Hall with tho 
lollowing program. 


Concerto grosso—* Per la gloria,” Mr. Jules 

Stockhausen—Buononcini..........-.++ 
Concerto in A iminor, pianoforte, Madame 

Bearvady ....cccccocccccccccccccccccece 
** Sombre forét,” Mdlie. Regan 
Overture, * Ruy Blas” 
Symphony, No. 8 in F 


Handol. 


Schumann. 
tossini. 

Mendelssohn. 

Beethoven. 


Te Oe oi ieic 6din tess niccesds.cvee Paer. 

Concertino for contrabasso in F sharp minor, 
ee 

Scena, “ Euryanthe,” Mr. Jules Stockhausen. Weber. 


March, “ Exhibition ” ......cccccccscscescee 
As the custom is on the rare occasions when any of 
Buononcini’s compositions are revived, his great 
rival and superior, Handel, finds a place at his side, 
and points the satire of contemporary judgment 
which placed the twain on a level. Mdme. 
Szarvady by her spirited playing of Schumann's 
concerto recalled the old glories of Friiulein 
Clauss, and impressed an unsympathetic composi- 
tion with the form and fire of her own genius, 
Mendelssohn’s overture and Beethoven’s symphony 
in F were like Handel’s concerto magnificently 
rendered by Mr. Cusins’ admirably trained band, 
and enchained admiration. Sig. Bottesini’s concerto 
for contrabasso was a first performance, and evinced 
that the eminent composer is equally at home 
whether writing for the resources of his favourite 
instrument or scoring for a theatrical orchestra. It 
contained clever points of which he made the most 
by masterly playing. Mr. Jules Stockhausen and 
Malle. Regan acquitted themselves very well in their 
respective tasks. 

The summer season of concerts at the Crystal 
Palace was inaugurated last Saturday with a per- 
formance in the Centre Transept by the principals 
of her Majesty’s Opera—including Malle. Ilma de 
Murska, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, and Mdlle. Leon- 


: Duval, Sigg. Borella, Fancelli, Moriami, and Mr. 


Bentham; to whom were added Mdme. Norman- 


Néruda and Malle. Cecil Fernandez, a new comer. 
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The overtures were ‘‘ Masaniello,” and the ‘‘ Gazza 
Ladra,” and Weber's ‘Invitation to the Waltz” 
was also played. Mdme. Norman-Nérada’s con- 
tributions were Vieuxtemp’s Fantasie-Caprice, and 
Beethoven’s Romance in F, a favourite composition. 
The Italian songs comprised ‘‘Ah che assorta” 
(Mdlle. de Murska), Siebel’s appeal to Marguerita 
(Mdme. Bettini), Siebel’s other song (Mdlle. Fer- 
nandez), the duet ‘‘ Ai capricci’? (Mdme. Bettin! 
and Sig. Borella); the duet from ‘t Un Ballo in 
Maschera”’ (Mdlle. de Murska and Sig. Fancelli), 
“ Sei vindicata assai” (Sig. Moriami), and one or 
two others. These morceaux are too often repeated 
by the respective artists to call for notice: we need 
only record their favourable reception. The Palace 
is now looking its best; the gardens are lovely 
under the influence of spring; and as the Satur- 
day Concerts are to be carried out with their usual 
completeness, we may expect a large attendance to- 
morrow and during succeeding weeks. 

At Mr. Henry Leslie’s concert of Monday, the 
“* Stabat Mater” occupied the first part rendered by 
Malle. Tietjens, Mdme. Alboni, Sig. Nicolini, and 
Sig. Agnesi, as principals, and a full chorus. The 
feature of the performance was the rentrée upon 
the English platform of Mdme. Alboni: to this a 
good deal of interest and curiosity naturally attached. 
Nor were the hopes falsified. The consummate 
artist is yet in possession of unimpaired powers ; 
already in the opening quartet she demonstrated 
how little time has affected her wonderful organ, 
and how artistic refinement is practically unassailed 
by time. In “Quis est homo,” the magnificent 
duet sustained with Mdlle. Tietjens, the conviction 
of her great powers was corroborated: the cavatina 
‘Fac ut portem’’ was likewise admirably sung. 
How worthily Mdlle. Tietjens is in sacred com- 
position, the ‘‘ Inflammatus” showed, if any proof 
were reguired. Sig. Nicolini’s singing in ‘‘ Cujus 
Animam ” aroused a very favourable impression. 
The bass part was filled by Sig. Agnesi—a matter 
for wonder, considering that Sig. Foli was engaged 
for the second and miscellaneous part of the 
program. Had the places been reversed, the effect 
would have been more desirable. The secular 
half of the concert was sustained by Mdlle. Ilma de 
Murska, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, Mr. Bentham, Sig. 
Foli, and Mr. F. H. Cowen, the last named con- 
tributing Mendelssohn's Andante e Rondo capriccioso 
for pianoforte. The French and Italian romances, 
and the Hungarian melodies of Mdlle. de Murska, 
which made up this second part, Were all well ren- 
dered, and received with acclamation. The concert 
concluded with Meyerbeer’s Coronation March from 
the * Prophéte.” On Monday, the 22nd, the “‘ Mes- 
siah” will be performed, with Mr. Sims Reeves as 
first tenor. 

In Mr. Charles Hallé’s pianoforte recitals this 
season, Mr. Hallé promises selections ‘from the 
works of acknowledged masters in all schools—from 
J. 8. Bach and Handel to Weber, Schubert, Chopin, 
Bennett, and their most renowned contemporaries,” 
Mr. Hallé will give special attention to Beethoven's 
pianoforte and violin sonatas, the whole of which 
will be played. in chronological order by himself and 
Madame Norma-Néruda; and he also promises 
Mendelssohn’s F minor (op. 5), the two sonatas of 
Schumann, two by Mozart, and one by Dussek. 
The first recital took place in St. James’s Hall last 
Friday afternoon. Schubert’s well-known Sonata 
in A minor (op. 42) was the chief pianoforte solo. 
This work so prodigal of ideas and so full of beauty, 
adequately represented the department to which it 
belongs. The others were Schumann’s Arabesque 
in C major; and Nos. 1 and 4 of his Novellettes. 
The first of Beethoven's pianoforte and violin 
sonatas wero charmingly played. Miss Alice 
Fairman sang ‘‘ In questa tomba” and Stradella’s 
**O del mio dolce ardor.” 

Mr. Walter Macfarren gave his first Matin¢ée, on 
Saturday last, at the Queen's Concert Rooms, 
HAnover Square. The program included Beet- 
noven’s Sonata, in G minor (No. 2, Op. 5), 
Pianoforte and Violoncello, by Walter Macfarren 
aud Herr Daubert; a New Sonata (MS.), in A 
major, Pianoforte and Violin, (composed by Mr. G. 
A. Mxefurren), played by Mr. Walter Macfarren and 





Mr. Henry Holmes; Duet, Pianoforte, “‘ Andante 
and Bolero” (Walter Macfarren), played by the 
composer and Mr. Stephen Kemp; and Mendels- 
sohn’s Quartet in B minor, Op. 3, Pianoforte, Violin, 
Viola, and Violoncello, by Mr. Walter Macfarren, 
Mr. Henry Holmes, Mr. Burnett, and Herr 
Daubert; and a Violin Solo, ‘* Andante e Allegretto” 
(Handel), by Mr. Henry Holmes. Mr. Walter 
Macfarren played three pieces of his own composi- 
tion, ‘‘ Morning and Evening Songs,’’ Nocturne, 
“Twilight,” Second Tarentella; and two Sacred 
Songs, composed by him were sung by Miss Goode. 
Miss Dalmaine sang Haydn’s Canzonet, “ Fidelity,” 
and Gounod’s “ Berceuse” with Violoncello Obbli- 
gato, Herr Daubert. 

At the Oratorio Concerts last Friday evening 
Beethoven’s ‘* Messe Solenne” and the Choral 
Symphony were very well given. Tho vocalists 
were Mdme. Cora de Wilhorst, Mdme. Patey, Mr. 
Lloyd, and Herr Carl Stepan. The “Kyrie” and 
‘Qui tollis ’ were well rendered, and The ‘‘ Credo” 
and ‘Benedictus” left little to be desired. Mr. 
Carrodus played the solo violin in his usual good 
style. The Choral Symphony was performed in a 
manner conferring great credit on Mr. Barnby’s 
choir as well as the intelligence and energy of their 
conductor. 





THE THEATRES. 





The bill of St. James’s Theatre was changed on 
Saturday evening, when Planché’s “* Secret Service” 
and Mr. Burnand’s new burlesque ‘‘ Poll and Partner 
Joe” were presented. The first-named piece 
afforded a part for Mr. W. Farren—his father’s 
part of Michel Perrin, the simple-minded village 
pastor, whose naiveté is persistently mistaken by 
Fouché for cunning. ‘ Secret Service” is a one-act 
piece, and the chief character is excellently rendered 
by Mr. Farren, whose face and manner recall to old 
playgoers the memory of his father. The burlesque 
** Poll and Partner Joe” is a travesty of an old 
Surrey melodrama, very popular in its day, when 
the late T. P. Cooke was its principal exponent. 
The leading idea is the old one of a husband 
reported dead who comes back to find his wife 
married again. Partner Joe is the successor to the 
supposed defunct. In the burlesque it is no Enoch 
Arden who returns, but a jovial nautical hero whose 
only concern is lest his wife should repent her 
second marriage and claim him again. This 
bouleversement of the sentimental situation is 
funnily worked out by Mr. Burnand. The burlesque 
is not in his best, that is his earliest manner; but 
it is a good deal better than ‘*‘ Z—LIZ—abeth” 
and ‘‘ The White Cat.” Much of course rested 
with the acting, and this was of the liveliest 
order. Mrs. John Wood is the queen of burlesque— 
graceful, inventive, laughable. full of unexpected 
quips and oddities, and never touching on the 
regrettable. We have no one like her left in 
extravagaza. Her Mary Maybud is full of frolic 
and buoyancy ; her song “ But his heart was true to 
Poll” must be heard to be imagined, and deserves 
the double encore which it meets with; and the old 
song ‘* My love he is a saileur boy,” receives a new 
impetus from her singing. Mr. Lionel Brough 
makes an amusing ultra-wicked ruffian. Miss 
Emma Chambers, an addition to the company: 
plays Harry Halyard with a good deal of spirit and 
energy: in fact her zeal is something phenomenal. 
Miss Caroline Parkes dances and sings indefatigably 
as the Partner Joe; and Mr. Harry Coxis as little 
objectionable in petticoats as is possible. The 
scenery by Mr.W. Hohn is rich and works capitally ; 
and the whole burlesque is mounted with a care and 
played with an entrain worthy of the theatre and its 
reputation. , 

Two new farces have: been produced this week— 
one at the Vaudeville by Mr. F. Hay entitled ‘4 
Fearful Fog,” and another at the Royalty Theatre 
by Mr. G. C. Baddely called “A Case of Pickles.” 
The former is constructed on the old principle—a 
young gentleman enters the wrong house, bothers 
everybody and is bothered, all by mistake and owing 
to the fog. Messrs. Montague, James, and Stephens, 


‘and Misses Eyelyn and Walters keep up the fun. 





The second farce turns on matrimonial jealousy, and 
is suspiciously like a French piece. It is however 
well worked out, with smart dialogue and being 
performed by Messrs. Seymore, Whitby, Miss 
Carrington and others, is successful in inducing 
laughter. 

A drama was produced on Saturday at the Hol- 
born Theatre, opened under the management of Mr. 
Charles H. Ross. The play was by the manager, and 
entitled ‘‘ Silence, a Story of London Life;” the 
life being such as presents itself in the imagination 
of admirers of boy-pirates, Bermondsey brigands, 
Vauxhall vampires, and desperadoes of Kennington 
Gate. The piece was utterly bad, worthlessly 
represented; we have thus only to chronicle a 
stormy reception and a deserved failure. A running 
fire of chaff and ironical applause at all the speeches 
of the characters capable of being turned against 
themselves was kept up by the audience, and the 
pathetic finale was hailed with derisive cheers and 
laughter. Miss Charlotte Saunders and Mr. McIntyre 
were in the cast, which otherwise was filled with 
ladies and gentlemen who are best served in being 
relegated to that obscurity from which they have 
temporarily emerged. The worthless play was stc- 
ceeded by a worthless burlesque, entitled ‘‘ Salammbé, 
the Lovely Queen of Carthage,” the literary de- 
ficiencies of which were supplied by extra nudity on 
the part of the female performers. But even this 
charm failed to atone for lack of merit in piece and 
players; and we are heartily glad to record the 
failure of an attempt to degrade extravaganza below 
its already low depth in point of decency. 

“The Fool’s Revenge” has been revived at the 
Princess’s, and the acting of Bertuccio by Mr. 
Phelps once more brings out those caustic qualities 
which he made so effective in the part at Drury 
Lane on the first production of the piece. His 
Court Fool is a very powerful performance, which 
deserves to be seen. The rest of the cast is thus 
distributed: Mr. J. B. Howard plays Manfredi, Mr. 
Hubert Crellin Serafino, Mr. F. Charles Torelli, 
Mrs. R. Power Brigitta, and Miss Edith Stuart 
Fiordelisa. The costumes and mounting are care- 
fully soigné. 

Mdme. Therval’s benefit took place at Charing 
Cross Theatre on Saturday evening, when the bill 
included ‘Jobin et Nanette,” ‘‘Les Jurons de 
Cadillac,” and “ Par VOrdonnance du Docteur,” 
pieces selected for the purpose of showing off the 
versatility of the lady’s natural and graceful acting. 
‘* Par VOrdonnance du Docteur,” by M. René de 
Pont-Jest, is a comedy in one act, written with 
smartness and prettiness of sentiment, and Mdme. 
Therval, M. Molina, and M. Georges expounded it 
admirably. 








THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 





The visitors on Monday, the first shilling day, 
were 7067, and as uearly half that number 
presented themselves after twelve o'clock, it is 
possible the total would have been higher but for 
the storm which swept the streets in the 
afternoon. Tuesday was also a cold, threatening 
day, but the returns showed an increase of nearly 
a thousand. The visitors then as on Monday, 
were not of “the masses,” and the question again 
suggested itself, whether public interest is so 
thoroughly aroused in this Exhibition as it might 
be. If persons will come to South Kensington 
expecting a grand glass palace, they must expect 
to be disappointed at finding the reality a much 
smaller and plainer affair than they anticipated. 
This false kind of pre-judgment, if preserved in, 
is calculated to bea serious obstacle to the 
ultimate success of the Exhibition. The most 
numerous and appreciative audience yet seen in 
the Albert Hall during the band performances 
was attracted on Tuesday afternoon to hear Mr. 
Fred Godfrey’s fine band of the Coldstream 
Guards, and this in spite of some new and 
questionable extra charges which have sprung up 
for admission to certain parts of the Hall. Itis 
now commonly agreed that the balcony and 
gallery are the best situations for hearing, in 
witness of which the bulk of the audience was 
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yesterday to be found in its comfortable seats. 
The gallery above it was occupied by ladies and 
gentlemen who wandered round and round in 
search-of seats which were not provided, and 
finally squatted on the floor regardless of 
ceremony. The Albert Hall orchestra on Wed- 
nesday was in possession of the band of the 
Belgian Royal Regiment of the Guides. 

There were about 8000 visitors to the Exhibi- 
tion on Wednesday, and the band of the Belgian 
Royal Regiment of the Guides performed in the 
Albert Hall. They had left their music behind, 
but managed to present a program which gratified 
an unusually large audience. The Queen paid 
her second visit to the International Exhibition 
in the morning, arriving soon after ten o’clock, 
when the place was comparatively quiet, and re- 
maining in the buildings nearly an hour. Her 
Majesty was accompanied by Prince Leopold and 
the Princess Beatrice and suite. The inspection 
was confined to the Eastern Wing, viz., the Foreign 
Fine Arts Gallery, and the ground floor, where the 
pottery of all nations is exhibited. Her Majesty 
seemed to be much interested in the manufactory 
of tobacco pipes, which is daily carried on in the 
annexe devoted to the pottery machinery; and 
her example caused quite a run on pipes through- 
out the day. 





FESTIVAL OF THE SONS OF THE 
CLERGY. 





The 217th anniversary of the Sons of the Clergy 
was kept on Wednesday in the accustomed manner, 
There was a special service under the dome of St. 
Paul’s, the choir being strengthened for the occa- 
sion. The full cathedral choral service is invari- 
ably a conspicuous feature at these celebrations; 
and it is but just to add that the musical perform. 
ance, noticeable for its improvement last year, 
gave further signs of progress on Wednesday. 
The conductor was again Mr. Winn; and the 
choir, as on previous occasions, was made up of 
delegates from Her Majesty’s Chapels Royal, 
Westminster Abbey, St. George’s Chapel, Wind- 
sor, Canterbury, Winchester, Eton College, the 
Temple, Lincoln’s Inn, St. Andrew’s, Wells Street, 
&c. The Suffrages were sung to Tallis’s ‘‘ Festival 
use.” The Psalms were chanted to Attwood’s 
graceful chant in E flat. The service was a new 
one, in D major, by Mr. Henry Gadsby, a young 
English composer. There were three anthems— 
Dr. Croft's well known “God is gone up with a 
merry noise;”’ Mr. Goss’s, in F major, ‘‘ The glory 
of the Lord” a masterpiece in its way; and, after 
the sermon, the tenor solo and chorus, ‘‘ Blessing 
and honour and glory,” from Spohr’s oratorio, 
“The Last Judgment,” in which the solo passages 
were extremely well delivered by Mr. Kerr Gedge, 
principal tenor of St. Paul’s. As usual, the 
musical proceedings were under the superinten- 
dence of Mr. John Goss, assisted by Mr. George 
Cooper, his constant and-able associate, who, as 
final voluntary, played, in a masterly manner, J. 
S. Bach’s great Prelude and Fugue in E flat (“St. 
Anne’s”), The sermon was preached by Canon 
Miller from Isaiah Ixv. 8, ‘‘ Destroy it not, for a 
blessing is in it;” and the rev. gentleman, who 
took the opportunity of referring to Mr. Miall’s 
motion, deprecated in the most earnest manner 
the idea of disestablishment. Amongst those 
present were the Archbishop of York, the Bishops 
of London, Llandaff, Bath and Wells, Carlisle, 
Hereford, and Chichester, Lord Rollo, Mr. Justice 
Montague Smith, and Mr. Cunliffe Brooks, M.P. 
In the evening the friends of the charity dined at 
Merchant Taylor’s Hall, undor the presidency of 
the Lord Mayor. The collection made during the 
service in St. Paul’s realized £119. The twenty- 
three stewards contributed at the dinner £674 to 
the funds of the corporation. An anonymous 
donation of £1000, and another of £200, and others 
were announced, amounting to £1127, making a 
total of £4919 realized in voluntary contributions 
as the result of the festival. 





A CONCERT AND A CONTRAST. 





Surely the Famous Paris Correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraph—under a cloud during the war and 
after the collapse of the Empire—is once more in 
front, and actively employed at his old post. From 
no one else could have come the following letter, 
which we republish for the sake of the moral which 
it points. 


Just two years ago one Wednesday evening, a 
select party might have been seen dining in the 
big room of the Café Anglais. The host was a 
diplomatist well known in Paris—and, what was 
more to the purpose, very well known at the café; 
so great pains were taken, and the dinner was 
perfect, from the egg to the apple—the one repre- 
sented by potage a l’ Impératrice, the other by some 
fine champagne which dated from the occupation of 
Paris. The conversation was charming, never 
sinking to platitude, often, indeed, rising to wit, 
but neither too wise—a bore at dinner—nor too 
witty, as might be expected from a society half 
of whom were diplomatists, and all of whom had 
run the gauntlet of society, and were of the world 
worldly. Everybody was in the extremest evening 
dress, of course; but it might have been seen 
that instead of being, as to their lower limbs, 
swathed in the ordinary black cloth, they all were 
‘ gartered below the knee,” in breeches and silk 
stockings; also as each guest arrived he left 
with the waiter a large card and a cocked hat. The 
fact is they were all going to a concert at the 
Tuileries. 

Now the manner and fashion of these most 
exclusive entertainments were as follows: some 
drove through the grand gate, where was a special 
guard—into the Court of Honour, where the lamps 
of many carriages twinkled on your left and the 
long range of windows glittered on your right—up 
to the clock entrance, where you found about fifty 
servants in the gorgeous Imperial livery. The 
Huissier grounded his baton of office, thus giving 
notice to the Cent Gardes that they must come 
to ‘‘attention;” and so—through a line of those 
blue and gold giants and a perfect forest of azaleas 
—you walked up the grand staircase. At the first 
landing the fattest and most affable of house stew- 
ards took your card of invitation, and you went 
on to the Salle de la Paix, a hall some 140 feet 
by 35; there you were received by the polite and 
distinguished Bassano, or the old-school and courtly 
Duc de Cambagerés; and, having made each other 
about half a dozen very low bows, you passed 
into the beautiful hall. Certainly the Empire un- 
derstood the art of decorating and ventilating a 
palace. In the concert room you were neither 
hot nor crowded. The concert began to a minute, 
the Empress and Emperor always being exact. 
There were two acts of twenty-five minutes, and 
‘‘dix minutes d’arrét’? between them; and it is 
only necessary to say that La Divina sang. 
During the ten minutes the Emperor and Empress 
talked to all the artistes with that charm, peculiar 
to them, which even a Bellevillist cannot deny. 
When the concert was over the Emperor and Em- 
press held a brief levée, talking to all, and turning 
the heads of juvenile Americans in a cruel manner. 

We were lounging yesterday over the terrace of 
the Tuileries Gardens, staring idly at the curious 
mosaic work of bedticking, sand, and paving-stones 
which is, one of these fine days, to be the barricade 
of the Rue St. Florentin and the Mantua of my 
quarters in this interior Quadrilateral, when a 
friend came up and told us there was a concert at 
the Tuileries for the benefit of Republican widows 
and Commune orphans. We saw the program, 
which was as long as a bill of costs, and found that 
we could assist at this flow of love for half-a-crown, 
or even for one and threepence—the tickets giving 
you permission to visit the Palace all day. Rushing 
to get tickets, we found we were too late, but were 
told we should have tickets at 7.30. There was a 
crowd about the place, and I saw that the entrance 
had ‘‘ changed front,” and was now in the “ reserved 
garden.” So we went home to dinner, and returned 
to the charge, like a giant and giantess refreshed. 
We got into the garden about eight o’clock. The 
concert was overdue, and I think that the first notes 
drawn had already been honoured; and we found a 
queue Which reached the whole length of the reserved 
garden, and then curled round to the right. It was 
at least four deep, and as closely packed as a 
clubbed battalion. We went for tickets, and were 
told to fallin @ la queue. Now, when you wish to 
enter the Hall of Marshals, and are sent back half- 
way down the Rue de Rivoli, to wait in a rank of 
people little addicted to the ceremony of tubbing, 
you are apt to get irritable; so we denounced the 
Commune and all its works, denied ourselves the 
national music, and only looked on at the outside 
performance. We waited on and on; minutes 
passed; quarters, halyes, and hours were sounded. 





At 9.30 there was a string of ticket-holders and free- 
listers at least three times as great as could have 
been, even by a surgical operation, inserted into the 
concert room if empty—and the concert had been 
going on for an hour and a half. 

Suddenly it occurred to me to go to the ex-grand 
entrance in the Rue de Rivoli. We found it guarded as 
if a Prussian or Versailles attack on the closed gates 
was expected from momenttomoment. The sentries 
were doubled. At last I saw alittle thing with a 
sword, and presuming that he was an officer, I went 
up to him, said I was a stranger who wished to give 
five shillings to two poor widows or two fatherless 
and motherless orphans, but could not get in. He 
said—and here let me say once more that indi- 
vidually I have met with the greatest civility and 
even politeness from the Commune—he said, 
‘Excuse me keeping you one minute.” In one 
minute he came back, saying, ‘‘ Enter freely, Mon- 
sieur et Madame;”’ and so we did. We found the 
Court of Honour full of going and returning couples 
who had had enough or wished to have more of this 
curious concert. When we reached the Pavilion de 
l’Horloge, we found things by no manner in the 
‘* state in which they were before the war;’’ in fact, 
I regret to say that the Pavilion was something 
between a canteen and a guardroom. Up the 
escalier d’honneur, Nationals, more or less disguised 
in spirits and costume, held the place of the Hundred 
Guards and the perfumed plants. The place of the 
polished porter was filled by the smallest Communist 
I have yet seen. He was quite clean, wore a white 
frilled shirt—of course with other raiment—and had 
not a stitch of uniform to his back. He offered 
us the subscription box for those whom an Eng- 
lishman during the first siege called ‘“ the blessed,” 
and politely invited us to pass, We did so, and, 
by Olympian Jupiter, we saw a strange spectacle ! 
Talk about confusion worse confounded, why it 
would have given ‘“‘seven pounds and a beating” 
to chaos. Then we were in the Salle de la Paix. 
What a sight !—I should have said scrimmage, only 
it would have been vulgar. Imagine the lowest 
music hall at Wapping, crowded to overflowing, 
dirty even for Wapping; half the people drunk 
enough for “ closing time,” all drinking, all smoking, 
mostly clad in millitary disguise and armed to the 
teeth ; half a dozen vivandiéres; a child with the 
mumps standing on an old Imperial pedestal which 
formerly supported a statue of ‘‘ Eros.” A line of 
sentries up the hall, so old they might be conscript 
fathers in a state of decay, and so dirty that they 
might have been sold ‘as they stood” at so much 
per head for ‘‘ top dressing ;’’ a crowd at one end 
shouting ‘“‘ Assi, Assi!’ ‘‘ Félix Pyat, Félix Pya-a-a 
-a-t!” A horrible woman standing on a table, 
wrapped up in a red flag, evidently a vivandiére in 
mufti; everybody shouting at that end, and at the 
other five hundred amateurs murdering the “ Mar- 
seillaise,” and wanting—which they don’t—to 
‘march against the cannons.” 

Then we tried to get into the Salle des Maréchaux, 
where melody was supposed to be filling the stately 
chamber. I have seen a fight or two round those 
doors before now at the state balls, but never such a 
row, riot, and fight as I now beheld—not even when 
the line officers used to struggle for the State suppers. 
“They stamped and they swore, they raved and 
they tore’’—they sang private little soli and little 
noisy glees. ‘I’ve not come here all the way 
from Belleville for nothing,” said an officer with 
spurs to his friend, a dealer in charcoal, wearing 
the costume of his profession. ‘I've not come 
for nothing ? I shall get up there and sing next ;”’ 
and then the military and melodious citizen and 
his dusky friend assaulted the position with great 
vigour, and carried the door. We were not s0 
lucky, but we gazed through the door on the 
familiar scene where we have all assisted at scores 
of quadrilles d’honneur—where in 1867 every tenth 
man was a Royalty—and we saw a spectacle such as 
I have not witnessed since the small and early hours 
of the last bal masqué of the Lowther Arcade. No 
wonder they covered the Marshals of France with 
red cloth; but they should have also pulled down 
the green curtains and effaced the Napoleonic bees. 
And the concert? you will say. Well I really 
doubt if there was one; all I know is, that I heard 
only the harmony to which I have referred already. 








WAGNER IN BERLIN. 

Herr Wagner has been little more than 1 week 
prominently before the Berlin public, but during 
that short period he has been the cause of qnite 
as mueh discussion as he generally contrives to 
excite. On the 28th of last month he delivered 
in the presence of the Berlin Academy of Arts— 
of which body he is a member—a lecture upon 
* Opera ;”” and on the following day a supper was 
given to him in the Hétel de Rome. Nine o’clock 
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was the hour fixed for the banquet; but it was 
ten before the entrance of Herr Wagner permitted 
the 150 visitors present to attack a bill of fare 
which, according to English ideas, was far better 
adapted toa dinner than a supper. A certain 
Herr Tappert afterwards welcomed the hero of 
the evening in an address which, being chiefly 
alliterative, would lose its sole characteristic in 
. the process of translation. Herr Wagner’s reply 
was by no means wanting in adroitness. He in- 
sisted upon the necessity—naturally referring to 
the late war—of Germans being independent in 
every act of foreign influence. He required for 
music nothing but truth of expression. Music 
had been degraded from a sublime to a merely 
pleasing art. ‘If music is really sublime, it 
has nothing to do with mere euphony (so 
hat sie mit blossem Wohlklang nichts zu thun). 
The German spirit bears the same relation 
to music as to religion; it requires truth, 
not beautiful forms.” Herr Wagner went on to 
indulge in a number of original paradoxes, and 
concluded by declaring that ‘ dramatic music had 
suffered more than any other art by Italian 
influence, and that this same influence had 
produced the most serious errors in opera.”’ ‘To 
impregnate the musical drama with German 
matter has been from the first my desire.” He 
spoke in the simple, earnest manner of a man 
who was firmly convinced of the absolute truth 
of the observations he was making, and his 
startling assertions were, of course, received by 
his hearers with enthusiastic reverence. All Herr 
Wagner's ideas of music are, from the Wagner 
point of view, natural enough—he denies the 
power in which he himself is deficient. It seems 
to be his steady, unshaken belief in himself and 
his doctrines that impels him to his frequent 
flagrant sins against good taste and good manners. 
Of this peculiarity the morning following the 
supper afforded a singular instance. 

On that morning the musicians gave him a 
musical welcome. So great was the desire to be 
present, that the large handsome hall of the 
Singakademie was crammed to excess, and the 
majority of the men present appeared in full 
evening dress at midday in honour of the 
occasion. When Herr Wagner entered the room, 
his wife—a daughter of Liszt,—on his arm, 
he was received with a flourish of trumpets 
and shouts of applause. Frau Jachmann-Wagner, 
in full ball-room attire, then mounted the plat- 
form, spoke an address from the facile pen of Herr 
Dohm, editor of Kladderadatsch, and presented 
the composer with a laurel wreath and a kiss. 
Fraw’ Jachmann- Wagner, now an actress, is 
better known in England under her operatic 
name, Johanna Wagner, and ie a niece of the 
prophet of thefuture. The “ Faust” overture was 
played with much more care than such hideous- 
ness deserved, and gratified the composer so much 
that he mounted the platform, thanked the execu- 
tants, and by way of expressing his gratitude, 
asked them to repeat the overture—this time 
under his direction. In other words, in a concert 
given in his honour, the composer actually 
encored his own composition! It is not to be 
supposed that Herr Wagner intended any direct 
insult to the former conductor, to the executants, 
or to the audience. It should rather be believed 
that he was tempted to this flagrant act of bad 
taste by his perfectly unaffected but overweening 
self-confidence. The good-humoured audience 
seemed to consider the proceeding natural enough, 
and listened with redoubled eagerness to a 
polyphonous picture of “ chaos come again.” 








Ho.ioway’s Ointment axp P1Lts.—Most people know, more 
or less, what sickness is, what penalties it inflicts, what anxiety 
it occasions, therefore little persuasion should be needed to im- 
press on every invalid that during every break of wintry 
weather strenuous exertions should be made by the afflicted to 
recover health, before unremitting cold and trying storms set in. 
Throat ailments, coughs, wheezing, asthmatical affections, 
shortness of breath, morning nausea, and accumulation of phlegm 
can be readily removed by rubbing this fine ointment twice a 
day upon the chest and neck, Holloway’s treatment is strongly 
recommended with a view of giving immediate ease, and effect- 
ing permanent relief. These all important ends, bis ointment 
and pills can accomplish, 
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Reminiscences of Mark Lemon, By Joseru Harton. 
Reprinted from the Gentleman's Magazine, together 
with Mark Lemon’s Revised Text of Falstaf. 
London: W. H. Allen & Co, 1871. 

This compilation of personal anecdotes and im- 
pressions de voyage is a flagrant instance of that art 
of ‘“‘ bouk-making” which is so extensively culti- 
vated now-a-days. Written as contributions to a 
magazine (they were entitled ‘‘ With a Show in the 
North”) the chapters served their purpose fairly 
enough, being light and gossipy if not propor- 
tionately amusing. Beyond the merit of a chronique 
they do not go; to merit as a biographical record 
they cannot pretend; and the reason for making a 
book out of such scanty material is yet to be dis- 
covered. In Mark Lemon’s life no elements for 
biography existed. To the outside world his life 
was uneventful, His virtues were negative; he was 
a skilful guider of other men, but had done nothing 
himself to last beyond his days. A man of simple 
habits, of generous disposition, a good editor, and 
personally adapted to make friends and keep them, 
he was excellently fitted for the post he filled. The 
world knew of him as Editor of Punch, and nothing 
more—did not know him either as great poet, or 
successful novelist, or high-class dramatist, or re- 
putable critic. Nor does Mr. Hatton succeed in 
proving him any one of these, That he was acapital 
good fellow—a jovial companion on a journey— 
a first-rate table-mate when the sheep’s head is 
splendid, the cockaleekie fine, and there is ‘‘ excellent 
port i’ faith’ (vide Mr. Hatton’s advertising ‘‘Mems” 
of provincial inns and the dinners to be obtained 
thereat)—we readily believe; and this is the bulk 
of the proof advanced in Mr. Hatton’s book. Mr, 
Lemon, as everybody knows, was a good impersonator 
of Falstaff, a character in which his natural rotundity 
went more than half the way of a make-up; and 
Mr. Hatton was his travelling companion in a 
country tour. They had a fine genial time of it; 
were prosperous as regards the finances of the 
entertainment; dined well en route; told stories 
after dinner; and altogether enjoyed themselves, 
This is the main matter of the book, Mr. Hatton 
makes a most accommodating Boswell. Not only 
is Mark Lenon a high object of veneration in his 
eyes, but rose-colour attaches to every spot visited 
in association with him. Hotels, shops, restaurants, 
shipbuilding yards, are eulogised with a warmth 
smacking of the tradesman’s circular. The character 
of Lemon is chiefly to be arrived at obliquely, 
presented occasionally through a perspective of 
puff paragraphs and trivial details—descriptions of 
Edinburgh Castle, Glasgow Salt-market, and other 
places of equal notoriety. Out of three hundred 
pages of this sort of chaff may be winnowed a 
few bare facts—such as that Mark Lemon was 
a good husband and father, a kindly neighbour, 
a man of unpretending habits, and with a strong 
faith in the influence of the journal he edited. ‘It 
is deeply to his credit that the founder of Punch 
died without deserving the enmity of any man, 
beloved by all who had laboured with him, respected 
by men of all creeds and parties, being, nevertheless, 
one who had never sacrificed the independence of 
his paper, regarding it always as an estate of the 
realm—a power that belonged to the country—a 
national institution.” As a journalist Mr. Lemon's 
career was various. Many years ago he edited the 
Field, and Leech drew for it. He prepared the 
first Christmas number of the Illustrated London 
News. He edited the Family Herald for a short 
time—passed the Waverley Novels through its 
columns, and in his earnest endeavour to improve 
the tone of that journal succeeded in reducing its 
subscribers by many thousands a week. His in- 
tention was admirable, but the proprietors pre- 
ferred a less high-minded editor. Mark Lemon 
wrote some forty plays, some of which are 
occasionally performed. The best known are 
“* Hearts are Trumps,” the ‘ Ladies’ Club,” the 
‘* Silver Thimble,” the “‘ Sehool for Tigers,” ‘* Do- 
mestic Economy,” ‘*M.P. for the Rotten Borough,” 
“* Honesty the Best Policy”? (adaptation) and ‘“ A 








Moving Tale,” in which the Keeleys played. His 


novels were not very good. 


“Wait for the End,” 
‘Loved and Lost,” ‘‘ Faulkner Lyle,” and ‘‘ Golden 
Fetters” have none of them the stamp of high ability, 
They were not produced for the mere love of 
writing, but because his name had a certain value 


and there was a market for his books. It wasa 
long-cherished desire of his to write a History of 
Punch, but he never carried out the intention. 
Such a work would have been interesting, Punch 
was started in a very humble way, and on two 
occasions was kept alive by the success of two 
little plays of Mark Lemon's, the profits of which 
went to pay the printer, ‘‘ The Silver Thimble” was 
one of them. But when Bradbury and Evans took 
the paper on the offer of Lemon and Douglas 
Jerrold, such contretemps disappeared. Nevertheless 
Punch was in debt nearly £8000 to its publishers 
before it turned the corner and began to pay. At 
that time Lemon did the editing for a ridiculously 
small sum. The first Christmas number enabled 
Punch to turn the corner, and since that time its 
fortunes have never absolutely waned. 

Mark Lemon made money but did not keep it. 
His honorarium on Punch was handsome; his 
novels and plays brought him in respectable sums ; 
but he went into foolish speculations for the benefit 
of humanity, and so lost money. It was the old 
story again of the Waverley novels in the Family 
Herald. Ameliorators en gros of the masses gene- 
rally qualify themselves for martyrdom. Mark 
Lemon died poor; his wife has been compelled to 
apply to one of the charitable institutions, and his 
son has sought a foreign shore in the hope of better- 
ing his fortunes, The result is sad as the end of a 
life conscientiously and laboriously spent, Mark 
Lemon was an honest man, anda kindly ; and Dover 
Mawworms will be surprised to learn that it was his 
custom in his Crawley home to gather his family round 
him every morning after breakfast and read to them 
a chapter of the New Testament. But his piety was 
of an unobtrusive kind, the furthest possible re- 
move from cant; and thus it was that Punch has so 
often applied the lash unmercifully to religious 
shams of all kinds, sometimes indeed applying it 
cruelly to those alien creeds which the editor 
deemed a sham, but which thousands of honest 
people revere as true. 








(Cuarrent & Co.) 
La Réveuse. Valse Sentimentale. Par Lrnpsar 
Soper. 


An elegant and taking pianoforte piece, its general 
character being sufficiently indicated by the title. 
We may remark in addition that it possesses the 
symmetry of construction and melodiousness for 
which its author is well known, and that there are 
no formidable passages, or anything beyond the 
powers of a moderately accomplished pianist, More- 
over it is not too long. 


Gentle Zitella, Varié pour le Piano. 
DE Srvrat. 


More years than one cares to reckon have elapsed 
since the parents of the present generation were 
delighted with “The Brigand"” of Mr. Henry Wal- 
lack, who was one of the very few instances of a man 
not a singer making his song a universal rage. 
There is even now something strangely taking about 
the melody, and it is very agreeably transcribed 
and embellished by M. de Sivrai. It is brief enough 
to bear the repetition which, if nicely played, is sure 
to be asked for. 


Par Jones 





‘* Two Castles.” Song. Written by Miss Winneuurna 

Baryzs. Composed by Bertnorp Tours. 

A pretty little chanson, the antithetical character 
of the two verses fixing attention by its symmetry. 
The melody is simple and unaffected, and it is 
within the power of any tasteful singer, with the 
certainty of giving pleasure, The key is A, 6-8 
time, the compass E to F, a note beyond the octave. 





Bolero— Ah! Francis, my poor fellow,” English 
Translation by Miss B, Kext, Composed by Ca. 
Govnop. 

M. Gounod has rarely been more successful than 





in his setting of this quaint and piquant Spanish 
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song; it is truly characteristic and yet original: 
It opens and ends in F sharp minor; the first 
verse having au interlude in D major, the second 
in A, the recurrence of the chief subject thus taking 
place with unusual freshness. In the hands of 
a really good singer its effect will be amazing; and 
there are no difficulties which need deter the 
ordinary vocalist. It is written in 3-4 time, and 
the extreme notes of the melody are B below the 
stave and Baboveit. The original words are printed 
under Miss Kelt’s translation. 





The Blue Danube. Strauss’s favourite Waltz, 
brilliantly arranged for the pianoforte by W. 
Kuue. 

A capital show-piece, on a well known and 
taking subject,and not testing the performer's 
powers too much. Herr Kuhe has given Strauss’s 
familiar strains another lease of popularity. 








{[Lamporn Cock & Co.] 


“* For Rosabelle.” 

O'Leary. 

A prayer, a combat, a wedding, and a banquet 
furnish the incidents—a verse to each—of the 
ballad which is ‘‘ All for Rosabelle.” The music is 
melodious and dramatic, and excellently illustrates 
the story: it requires a contralto with good declama- 
tory power. The key is F, common time; the 
extreme notes F below the stave and E in the fourth 
space. 


Song. Composed by Artuur 





“The Scented Vine.” Song. Words by the Hon. 

Mrs. G. Girrorp. Music by Lovtisz. 

A pleasing drawing-room song, though the com- 
poser has invaded the territory of the Christy 
Minstrels in her manner if not in her melody. But 
it is just the thing to please young ladies, and it 
does not modulate into the subdominant. Key F, 
common time; ten notes’ range—C to E. 


Six Songs. The Poetry by Mrs. Hemans. The 
Music composed and dedicated to Sir W. Stern- 
dale Bennett, by Crno Pinsvrtt. 

. “ Leave us not.” 

. “* Water lilies.” A fairy song. 

. *O ye voices gone.” 

. ‘* England’s dead.” 

. ‘* The stream set free,” 

. Good night.” 

_ The name of Ciro Pinsuti is a sure guaranteo for 
the intrinsic worth and beauty of the set of songs 
named above. A very few words as to each will 
suffice to give our readers a pretty accurate notion 
of the contents of the fasciculus. The first on the 
list is simply set in G, 3-4 time, the accompaniment 
being colla voce throughout, The voice is limited to 
nine notes, D to E. No, 2,in EH, 2-4 time, has a 

‘piquant melody, with a pretty obbligato accompani- 

ment; both being very characteristic and suited to 
the poetry. The extreme notes are F and D. This 
is a charming composition. No, 3 is set in G, 3-4 
time; the opening bars haying a dotted crotchet 
followed by three quavers, contrasted in the second 
movement by the transfer of the dotted crotchets to 
the second beat of the bar; the accompaniment is 
light, and the general effect of the song is tranquil 
and pleasing. Compass ten notes, E to G. The 
fourth song is in quite a different style, in D minor, 
common time; and the proper declamation of the 
verses has been well attended to. The voice ranges 
from A below the stave to D on the fourth line. 
No. 5 is light and airy, the graceful melody in B 
flat, 2-4 time, having a triplet arpeggio accompani- 
ment throughout. It has a range of nine notes, F 
to G. The last, “Good night,” ia set in G, 3-4 
time, bars of dotted minims alternating with six 
quavers. The effect is good, and somewhat novel, 
The compass is from D to G, eleven notes. 


aonraonre 





 Claribel.” Song. Poetry by Aurnep Tennyson, 
Music by Henny A. Lamperta. 
A careful setting of the Laureate’s well-known 


haps of the mysterious and musieal lines as they 
admit of. The dreamy, shuddering effects of the 
poetry are not ill transferred, and monotony is skil- 
fully avoided. The crescendo and modulations com- 
mencing on the fifth page are very happy. The copy 
before us is in G minor (transposed from the original 
key, B flat minor), common time, with a compass of 
ten notes, D to F. 





“ Twilight.” Nocturne. By Water Macrarren. 
This piece was performed by the composer at his 
matinée, last week, with great success. It is a 
very calm and tasteful piece of writing, and is not 
above the capacity of ordinary players. 





{[Merrzter & Co.] 


“The Age of Gold.” Song. Written by Ronert 

Reece. Composed by Berruoup Tours. 

Good verses well set. The melody is striking and 
natural, and varied by judicious and effective modu- 
lations. The song has all the elements of popu- 
larity. It is set in E, 6-8 time, compass E to F. 





“The Opal Ring.” Ballad. The words by G. T. 
Merzuer. Music by Virern1a GABRIEL, 

The words are an illustration of the ill-luck said 
to attend the gift of an opal ring, and the setting is 
touching and appropriate. Nothing seems to appeal 
so strongly to the hearers of songs as sadness— 
especially in the case of ladies; and the present will 
rival some of the best of its composer’s efforts. Key, 
G minor, common time; the melody ranging from 
C to F, eleven notes. 


Grand March. Composed expressly for the Opening 
of the International Exhibition (1871). Arranged 
for the Pianoforte by Ferpinanp Hiner. 

The same. Arranged for Two Performers. 

Dr. F. Hiller’s March stands a far better chance 
of enduring than either of the other pieces written 
for the Exhibition opening. Every one who heard 
it there will be glad to have it in an available form 
for home use; and those who become acquainted 
with it for the first time through the medium of the 
composer’s arrangements for the pianoforte, will 
find much to admire and study. A good notion of 
the orchestral effects may be got from these arrange- 
ments: the duet copy being at once more full and 
less difficult. In addition to having served its object 
as an inaugurative composition, the march adds 
another standard piece to the pianist’s repertoire. 





[AucENER & Co.] 


“The Hour of Rest.’ Song. Poetry by Exiza F, 

Morris. Music by C. H. SHEerHern, A.R.A.M. 

The verses are likely to remind by contrast of 
Gray’s Elegy, though Gray did not tell us that in 
the evening ‘‘ Earth no more rejoices In the light of 
day!” or request us to ‘‘see the distant landscape”’ 
when its ‘‘ beauties are shrouded by the veil of 
night.” Nor is the musical accent perfect, the word 
“and” taking the first part in the bar some half- 
dozen times; less often “in” and ‘‘on.” The 
melody is pleasing though somewhat too artificial, 
and its accompaniment is tasteful and musicianly, 
As a whole, the song is likely to please. It is set in 
F, common time; compass C to F, eleven notes. 








[Werxes & Co.]} 


“ My Little May.” Song. Written by Mrs. Jony 

Moressy. Music by Janz Mayo. 

A taking waltz motivo which goes well to the 
lively and pretty words, which are made however to 
convey # serious moral. Key D, compass eleven 
notes, C to F. 





“QO were my Love yon lilac fair.” 
Burns. Composed by E, Drarte. 
Burns’s well-known lines are united by Dr, 

Dearle to pleasing and suitable music. The air is 

simple and graceful, and will be easily remembered ; 

while the accompaniment is musicianly and not 
difficult. The key is A, 3-4 time, nine notes, D to 


Words by R, 





verses, and as successful a musical rendering per- 


E, the compass. 


THE LIND-GOLDSCHMIDT LIBEL. 

The case of Goldschmidt v. Spottiswoode came on 
for appeal on Saturday, the parties being unable to 
come to terms, and the Court accordingly gave 
judgment. 

The Lord Chief Justice said he was of opinion 
that the rule must be discharged on the ground that 
there had been no breach of faith on the part of the 
plaintiff or his attorneys. In terms the requirements 
contained in the letter addressed to Mr. Spottis- 
woode, asking for the names of the editors and pro- 
prietors of the American Register, had been com- 
plied with, but it was necessary to look at tho 
surrounding circumstances, to see what it was they 
really asked for, and how far the information given 
made it a breach of faith on their part to proceed 
with the action. The publisher's name was printed 
in the paper, and by asking for it they wanted to 
know something more than the mere name and 
address. He could quite understand their desire 
not to proceed against the printer or publisher, who, 
generally speaking, were innocent persons, but 
against those who were really, morally, and legally 
responsible. The newspaper stated that it was 
printed and published by Mr. Cremer for the pro- 
prietor, and that implied there was some one 
behind, and that there was a proprietor whose name 
was not given. It was but reasonable to supposo 
that the attorney, in asking for the name and ad- 
dress of the proprietor, proceeded on the assumption 
that he might obtain some information which the 
newspaper did not afford, but it turned out that the 
nameless proprietor was the same individual as the 
person named in the paper as the publisher. That 
being so, the plaintiff got nothing beyond what he 
knew before, and that did not satisfy him, and he 
proceeded against the printer, and he (the Lord 
Chief Justice) could not say there was any such 
breach of good faith in the matter as to call for the 
interposition of the Court. It might have been a 
nobler and more generous proceeding to have given 
up the defendant, and have sued Mr. Cremer, but 
by not doing so the attorney had not on the part of 
the plaintiff been guilty of a breach of good faith, 
There was nothing done afterwards in reference to 
the stay of proceedings that rendered it necessary 
for the Court to make the rule absolute. The rule, 
therefore, would be discharged with costs, 

Rule discharged accordingly. 











COURT OF BANKRUPTCY. 





IN RE E. T. SMITH. 

Mr. Chidley applied on Friday morning to the 
Court of Bankruptcy in the matter of Edmund Tyrrell 
Smith, of Highbury Barn and Richmond, theatrical 
manager, whose debts exceed £18,000. The learned 
gentleman said that a petition under the liquidation 
clauses had been filed on behalf of the debtor, and the 
first meeting of creditors was fixed to be held on the 
18th of this month. On the previons day an 
application had been made to his honour, as chief 
judge at Lincoln’s Inn, to appoint a receiver, which 
had been done, although he (Mr. Chidley) repre- 
sented twenty times, and more, of creditors in 
number and value. He, therefore, applied to his 
Honour for an order rescinding the appointment of 
the receiver. The application was refused. 





RE J. B. BUCKSTONE. 

Mr. Theodore Lumley applied on Monday for the 
continuance of an injunction granted under a 
petition for liquidation presented by Mr. John 
Baldwin Buckstone, lessee and manager of the 
Theatre Royal, Haymarket. At a meeting held on 
Monday last it appeared that the creditors resolved 
to accept 5s. in the pound in satisfaction of their 
claims ; payment of the composition to be made as 
follows, viz.: That Mr. Buckstone should pay to the 
receiver (Mr. E. N. Harper, Cowper's Court, Cornhill) 
on behalf of the creditors the surplus of his receipts 
beyond £24 a week, the amount to be allowed for 
the maintenance of himself and family, until the 
composition shall be fully paid. After some dis- 
cussion with regard to the terms on which the 
receiver continued in office, his Honour extended 
the injunction. Mr. Lumley stated that Mr. Buck- 
stone had the sympathy of his creditors, and his 
conduct throughout the proceedings had been very 
satisfactory. The statement of affairs shows un- 
secured debts of £10,552, and debts fully or partially 
secured £5500, the securities comprising mortgages 
on the Haymarket Theatre, also a bill of sale on 
the furniture at the theatre, and at Mr. Buckstone’s 





private residence at Peak Hill, Sydenham, 
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Auber is seriously ill: his death daily expected. 





A daughter has been born to Mr. and Mrs. Ole 
Bull. 





Jaell, the eminent pianist, is expected to-morrow 
in London from Geneva. 





New York managers advertise Handel as the 
author of the “* Creation.” 





Mr. Barry Sullivan, the eminent tragedian, will, 
we hear, shortly appear at the St. James’s Theatre. 





M. Vivier, renowned for his horn playing and 
his soap-bubbles, is among the late escapes from 
Paris. 


Pablo Fanque (William Darby) died on the 4th 
inst., at the Britannia Inn, Stockport, aged sixty- 
seven. He was well known as an experienced 
Circus Proprietor. 





Mr. George Belmore and Mr. Henry Irving have 
each signed a three years’ engagement with Mr. 
Bateman, and will appear in September next at 
the Lyceum. 





Thalberg was buried at Naples with great pomp. 
Two military bands joined in the procession, and 
the orations delivered over the grave moved the 
mourners to tears. 





The Queen has been graciously pleased to accept 
a copy of Mr. Brinley Richards’s ‘‘ In Memoriam,” 
which forms a recent number of Messrs. R. Cocks 
and Co.’s “* Pianist’s Library.” 





It is whispered that the post of Generalmusik- 
director, in Berlin, dormant since the death of 
Meyerbeer—the place once filled by Mendelssohn 
—is to be offered to Richard Wagner. 





A novel, entitled ‘ Sundered Lives,’ about to be 
published by Messrs. Tinsley, is from the pen of 
Mr. Wybert Reeve, formerly an actor at the 
Charing Cross Theatre, and lessee of the house. 





The Cincinnati Enquirer says: ‘‘ The appearance 
of Miss Nilsson has developed more fools around 
newspaper offices in this country than anything that 
has occurred since the landing of the Mayflower.” 





Mr. David Laing, of Edingburgh, will print the 
two versions of the famous ballad of ‘‘ Balow,” from 
his 4to MS., formerly Pinkerton’s in Mr. Furnivall’s 
edition of Laneham’s Letter, for the Ballad 
Society. 





Messrs. Driver, the auctioneers, will sell, by direc- 
tion of the proprietor, the Vaudeville Theatre on 
Tuesday, the 16th inst. This sale will not interfere 
with the lesseeship of Messrs. Montague, Thorne, 
and James. 





Great fears are entertained that the Chateau de 
la Muette, once the residence of Marie Antoinette, 
and now the property of Mdme. Erard, is damaged 
by the shells that have fallen in Passy from the 
Mont St. Valerien. 





Cards are issued for a concert at Buckingham 
Palace on the 15th inst., and a State ball on the 
19th inst. Also a breakfast afternoon party on the 
23rd of June, a concert on the 21st, and a ball on 
the 27th of next month. 


The creditors of Mr. Buckstone, of the Hay- 
market Theatre, have agreed to accept a composition 
of 5s. in the pound. The unsecured debts are 
returned at £10,552, while the debts fully or 
partially secured amount to £5500. 








Mr. Edmund Falconer’s new play, which is 
talked of as likely to be produced in London, is a 
dramatisation of ‘‘ Charles O’Malley” that has been 
playing successfully at the Liverpool Amphitheatre. 
It is rather wild—being little more than a farce 
in several acts. 





The Committee who have conducted the musical 
performances in Victoria Park during the past 
fifteen years, announce that the season will com- 
mence on Sunday, the 21st inst., the performance to 
commence at 5.30 p.m. The band is supported by 
voluntary contributions, hire of seats, and sale of 
programs. 





Mr. Austin announces his annual evening concert 
for Wednesday next. The principal artists are 
Malle. Tietjens, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, and a host of talent under the baton of Sir 
Julius Benedict. From Mr. Austin’s well-known 
urbanity and attention to the comfort of the public, 
we have no doubt the room will be crowded with his 
friends. 





The notorious Barnum, who has once more taken 
to the “show” business, has just sent over to 
England by the steamer City of Brussels, which 
arrived at Liverpool on Tuesday, & number of human 
curiosities, which will doubtless excite a great sen- 
sation ip London during the gnsying busy season. 
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The show includes a giant and giantess, both nearly 
eight feet in height, but the chief curiosity is a rival 
to the Siamese twins, in the persons of two negro 
girls about nineteen years of age, who have been 
physically joined back to back from birth. 





A sister of Mrs. Crowe—Miss Isabella Bateman— 
will shortly make her appearance in London in 
@ piece written by her mother entitled “‘ Fanchette ; 
or, the Will o’ the Wisp,” an adaptation from the 
German of Mdme. Birch-Pfeiffer. Mrs. Bateman 
has written several plays before this: one of the 
best being a stage version of Longfellow’s 
“« Evangeline.” 





The drama does not appear to be very flourishing 
at Exeter. The other night at half-past seven, 
when the performance should have commenced 
with “‘ Ezpiation,” or a farce, there was not a soul 
in the house. About ten minutes to eight one 
individual paid for entrance, and there being no 
one else lidaly to support the actors, the ‘* audience ’’ 
was politely dismissed. 





The St. Thomas’ Amateur Choral Society on 
the occasion of the recent performance of “ King 
René’s Daughter” and “ Athalie” presented their 
conductor, Signor Randegger, with a handsome 
testimonial in the shape of a time-piece and 
two tazze, as a token of the high esteem in 
which he is held by the Members. It is a remark- 
able and highly creditable circumstance, that within 
the last fourteen months three new works by 
English Composers have been introduced to the 
London public by this Society, viz: Sullivan’s 
** Prodigal Son,” Cowen’s ‘* Rose Maiden” and 
Smart’s King René’s Daughter.” 





Victor Hugo has written an ode to try and charm 
the Reds from the Vandalism of pulling down the 
Vendéme column. The last lines of his remon- 
strance contain a truth pointedly expressed :— 


Si la Prusse, a l’orgueil sauvage habituée 
Voyant ses noirs drapeaux enflés par l’aquilon, 
Si la Prusse, tenant Paris sous son talon, 
Nous efit crié :—Je veux que vos gloires s’enfuient. 
Francais, vous avez la deux restes qui m’ennuient, 
Ce pilastre d’airain, cet arc de pierre ; il faut 
M’en délivrer ; ici, dressez un échafaud, 
La, braquez des canons ; ce soin sera le vétre. 
Vous démolirez l’un, vous mitraillerez l’autre. 
Je l’ordonne.—O fureur! comme on efit dit: 
Souffrons ! 
Luttons ! c’est trop! ceci passe tous les affronts ! 
Plutét mourir cent fois! nos morts seront nos 
fétes | 
Comme on efit dit: Jamais! Jamais f 
—Et vous le faites ! 





The annual dinner of the supporters of the News- 
paper Press Fund, which is to take place at Willis’s 
Rooms on Saturday, under the presidency of the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Carnarvon, promises to be 
one of the most brilliant and successful entertain- 
ments of the season. In addition to some fifty 
gentlemen connected with the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment and the corps diplomatique, the company will 
include several of the gentlemen who have distin- 
guished themselves in recording in:the daily press 
the history of the late war. The musical arrange- 
ments, which are of a highly attractive character, 
are to be conducted, as on previous occasions, by 
Sir Julius Benedict, and among the artists who will 
render their services are Mdme. Patey, Mdlle. Brusa, 
Signor Gardoni, Herr Stockhausen, and Signor 
Sivori. 

We hear that an offer has been made to the 
authorities of the British Museum, to re-catalogue, 
at a small cost, their earliest printed books, and 
so correct some of the mistakes in the Granville 
and other catalogues. When do the authorities 
intend to catalogue that farcical hotch-potch yclept 
the musical library? No production more recent 
than ten years old is entered in the musical 
catalogue at all. ‘* Naaman” is not to be found 
in it; and of course “St. Peter” is. not there. 
Sulliyan is unrepresented, and J. F. Barnett is 





unknown. A contemporary tells a story of the 
blunders in the entry of books, and instances that 
the old romance, a legend, of Sir Owain, or 
“ Owain, Miles,” is entered under Miles, as if the 
hero were Mr. O. Miles. But bad as this is, Sir 
Owain is better off than many living musicians, 
who are not entered at all. 


Amid the increasing gloom of theatrical prospects 
in town we constantly hear of more pitfalls of 
bankruptcy, more new theatres. While the sur- 
plusage of theatrical amusement is so great that 
a fine old house like the Haymarket falls ; 
while the Lyceum remains closed half the year 
through, and Her Majesty’s perpetually; while the 
Holborn, Globe, Opéra Comique, and Charing Cross 
change hands as often as a five-pound note; 
still the builders go merrily on. The last scheme is 
the ‘Royal International Opera House,” to be 
erected in Oxford Street. This theatre is to contain 
accommodation for 2200 persons, producing, at 
theatre prices £270, and opera prices £600 a night. 
There are to be shops or restaurants attached, 
with billiard rooms, &c., and the whole cost is 
estimated at £17,000. When fully let, the returns 
from rental are expected to amount to about 19 
per cent. on the investment. Mr. Walter Emden 
is the architect. 





To the delights of street music they appear in 
Boston to have lately added a new charm in the 
shape of a ‘ devil’s fiddle. A ‘‘ devil’s fiddle,” we 
learn, is easily and cheaply made. It consists of a 
tin box (the size generally used being that of a 
common mustard box), through the bottom of which 
a string is drawn and fastened inside with a knot. 
The string is then well rosined, and by drawing the 
hand over it, sounds are produced which are well 
calculated to make a nervous person feel decidedly 
uncomfortable. The paper which gives us the 
information adds, ‘‘ The Chief of Pclice has now put 
an end to this free musical entertainment, much to 
the regret of the boys and those of the public who 
have strong nerves.’ If the devil’s fiddle were 
introduced into this country, we are pretty sure the 
police would make no effort to stop it. This isa 
free nation in the matter of hideous noises, and so 
long as the devil’s fiddlers abstained from a demon- 
stration against the Government, they might work 
their wicked will on the nerves of the lieges. 





The report of the Committee of Management of 
the London Institntion, 1871, contains the follow- 
ing announcement :— 


‘‘The Managers have increased the staff of the 
Institution by appointing Mr. John Ella Professor 
of Music. They were led to invite Mr. Ella to 
accept the office by the consideration of his success- 
ful direction of the Musical Union, and other 
societies established for the study of classical 
music; and by the recollection of the attractive and 
instructive lectures delivered by hjm in the 
theatre of this Institution, during the past fifteen 
years; and they trust that the Proprietors will 
derive great advantages from the appointment.” 

During his connection with the above Institution, 
Mr. Ella has delivered lectures upon a great variety 
of Musical topics, to audiences averaging between 
seven and eight hundred. His lectures this year were 
on Dramatic, Characteristic, and Descriptive Music, 
illustrated by a Chamber Choir and Band. The 
Committee of Management of the London Institu- 
tion are.empowered, by Royal Charter granted to 
them in the year 1807, to confer the title of 
“ Professor.” 





The Washington Chronicle says:—An amusing 
scene occurred at the Nilsson concert, at Lincoln 
Hall, on Saturday evening. A genteelly dressed 
young gentleman, who occupied a seat in the first 
row on the extreme left of the hall, and who is 
evidently an enthusiastic admirer of Miss Cary (or 
possibly of her singing), at the conclusion of her 
rendering of the ‘‘ Flower Song,” from Faust, left 
his seat, and springing up the steps leading to the 
stage, rushed frantically after the retreating form of 
the fair singer, and when within a few feet of her, 
dashed towards her a mass of loose flowers which 
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he carried in a newspaper. Some of the flowers fell 
on Miss Oary’s train, and were scattered over a 
portion of the stage in delightful confusion. 
Immediately on accomplishing this feat, and 
without waiting to notice the effect of his de- 
monstration on the object of his enthusiasm, the 
young man quickly whirled about, and running 
rapidly across the stage jumped to the floor and 
regained his seat in the corner, his cheeks mantling 
with blushes meanwhile, and the audience roaring 
with laughter at the comicality of the performance. 
Who he was or where he came from nobody knew, 
but the affair created a good deal of amusement 
among the audience. 





A correspondent with strong Wagnerish pro- 
clivities writes from Berlin: ‘‘ This year, in this 
city, at the first representation of one of Wagner’s 
immense operas, tickets were as high as thirty and 
forty thalers. This fact goes to show what great 
interest is taken in this composer’s works, and that 
an intelligent public, in spite of the warnings of 
non-progressives and old’ fogies, is bound to hear 
and judge for itself of the merits of the much dis- 
cussed New School, or Music of the Future, as it has 
been deridingly called by some of its enemies, but 
which, by the way, may prove to be a more appro- 
priate name than they ever dreamed of. That the 
law of progression and change is eternal, and is just 
as much in force to-day as it was 100 or 1000 years 
ago, in music, as in all other arts and sciences, and 
that all progression in ‘music, will not be right in the 
one direct path of Haydn and Beethoven (all honour 
to their sacred names), is a fact which does not seem 
to be comprehensible by the aforesaid class, and 
which many of them will not live long enough, 
probably, to comprehend in this world, but will 
need the clearer perceptions of the next to open 
their eyes and understanding to the action of this 
simple, but never-ceasing law." 





A most- disorderly concert was given at the 
Tuileries on Saturday night for the benefit of the 
wounded. As far as the profit was concerned 
the result was satisfactory enough ; but the music 
was a fiction. It is true that the best singers to 
be found in Paris were engaged, and that there 
were artists to suit all tastes. Mdme. Bordas, with 
her vulgar gestures and sonorous voice, made it a 
special matter of pride to appear a thoroughly good 
representative of la canaille, the burden of her 
most applauded song ending with the words, ‘‘la 
canaille—eh bien! j’en suis!’’ This heroine of the 
low concert rooms was succeeded by Mdme. Agar, 
who has distinguished herself at the Grand Opera. 
And so one succeeded to another, in a most incon- 
gruous mixture throughout the whole evening. This 
tranquillity of the evening was, however, disturbed 
by a disaster which was the result of a slight 
arithmetical blunder. The concert-room was the 
Salle des Maréchaux, which is calculated to hold 
about 5000. But invitations had been sent, and 
cards had been sold, to the number of 15,000. The 
second-class ticket-holders, therefore, were placed in 
an adjoining apartment in which it was impossible 
to hear anything whatever of the music provided 
for the evening. These luckless outcasts in their 
despair diverted themselves by applauding when no 
one was singing, and by hooting and hissing when 
a distant murmur seemed to indicate that the stage 
in the “ first-class’? room was occupied by some 
celebrated vocalist. This course of systematic 
opposition suggested to some brilliant, but as yet 
unknown, genius the propriety of requisitioning a 
second band to entertain the second-class visitors. 
It fortunately happened that this band was close at 
hand, and, amidst universal cheers, it struck up a 
variety of tunes for the benefit of the second-class 
ticket-holders. So it came to pass that while in the 
first-class room they were trilling the most delicate 
cadences from the ‘ Trovatore,” the second-class 
brass instruments would send forth loud peals of 
the ‘“ Marseillaise,”’ or else the audience would 
shout out in a chorus, together with singers and 
band, their approval of the old Girondin theory that 
it is the finest fate in the world to die for one’s 
country. 
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THALBERG, THE PIANIST. 





Sigismund Thalberg—the man of raee, the love- 
child of high birth, on both sides, paternal and 
maternal; the man who was not a musician, 
neither msthetically, psychologically, nor physio- 
logically—has been, in a certain sense, dead for 
many years. In late times he could not play his 
own music: no one else ever did play it; and its 
notation on paper is no indication whatever of the 
impression he created in its performance. “I 
hate music,’’ said he on one occasion; “I never 
did like it, and if certain results follow, which I 
think probable, I shall give up playing, and never 
touch the piano more.” Herein is the true inter- 
pretation of the man and his music. He was a 
thorough gentleman in mind, manners, and person. 
Simple-minded, mild, elegant, genial, but with 
much reserve; never egotistic, forward, bombastic, 
nor bizarre; no torrents of enthusiasm, no out- 
bursts of frenzied execution, no demoniacal 
thrashings of theinstrument. He invariably fully 
possessed himself, maintaining the great leading 
feature of his character—the gentleman, who had 
been made artist by mistake. He was no me- 
chanic in the sense of such performers as Kalk- 
brenner, Pixis, Herz, Prudent, and professors of 
the legitimate legerdemain; he was no poet, like 
Mozart or Beethoven; no reasoner, like Ries, 
Moscheles, and the scholastic compounders of 
sonatas and airs and variations; no dealer in 
child’s play, or huckster with monotonous pas- 
sages; but without being a poet, unincumbered 
with imagination, and with the keenest percep- 
tion of his own individuality, Thalberg took the 
foremost place in the world of pianists, re-created 
the instrument, drew a life and charm out of it 
unknown and incomprehensible to all, and stood 
as isolated in position as a player on the piano- 
forte as did Nicolo Paganini on the violin. He 
refused the accompaniment of an orchestra, for 
he was himself an orchestra. He declined playing 
a duet with Liszt, alleging as his reason his dislike 
of being accompanied. He was the first man of 
ten pure, free, and independent fingers, with 
neither left nor right hands, for he had but one 
hand and one wrist, with ten fingers of a partner- 
ship, limited when necessary, but when not so 
utterly unacquainted with each other, rejoicing in 
their perfect liberty. No pianist ever before him 
brewed up such hurricanes of applause, or com- 
manded such breathless silence. Like Paganini, 
he alternately astounded his audience, and then 
bewitched it. He could not do justice to his own 
music unless in high physical training. Like the 
pugilist and the race-horse, assured and perfect 
success depended upon the fineness of his con- 
dition. He came to England prepared to play 
three pieces and no more, and when he had prac- 
tised his three hours all work for the day was over. 
After three hours, practice was so much loss, 
absolute mischief, 

Thalberg had the wit to see that the great 
vocalist was the ruling spirit in the world of 
music, and from this conviction he treated his 
instrument as an unrivalled queen of song. He 
turned the piano into a living song-bird, and 
found that it needed no accompanying orchestra, 
The Thalberg school is the true song without 
words, As to concertos, sonatas, and making up 
of long movements in accordance with the rules 
of Vogler, Schnyder von Wartensee, and the 
peruke pedagogues of the last eighty years— 
he held them in abhorrence and contempt. ‘ Let 
others play, I sing,” this was his motto, this 
his resolve, this the object and end of his labour. 
And sing he did with wood and metal, leather and 
ivory, ina way that surpassed all conception—in- 
comparable, inimitable, andirresistible. Although 
he had received lessons from Mittag and Humme} 
he was pleased to say his master for the pianoforte 
was a shrewd old fellow who played the bassoon 
in the Imperial Theatre at Vienna. But he 
acknowledged Sechter to have been his guide 
in the mysteries of harmony and composition, 
From the age of fourteen it appears he gave 











up the ordinary methods of study for his instru- 
ment, and relied upon himself for arousing an 
entire new set of feelings from the lovers of 
pianoforte playing. He made light of hard 
practice, and to those inclined to believe anything 
and everything that might be told them, he said 
he never practised in the proper sense of the 
term in his life. This of course is simply 
incredible. He had large hands but still 
symmetrical and delicate. Life in tone was the 
great secret of his extraordinary power over his 
hearers. The independence of his fingers, his 
gymnastic marvels, the dispersion of his harmony, 
the novelty of the arpeggio, the suave, graceful 
and happy complacency of his tune, its constant 
presence, its serene and clear character, its 
breathing variation, his faultless mechanism 
and easy manner, his all light in phrase and 
conduct of melody, his warmth and heart in the 
orchestral colouring going with it, the ten fingers 
doing the work of twenty, thirty, or forty—all 
these characteristics fully developed to the 
utmost perfection threw a charm around his 
performance that is indescribable. Great per- 
formers felt imitation hopeless; and although 
some tried a little extra hammering, others new 
sequences of thirds and sixths, more arpeggio, 
and so forth, no man since the palmy days of Thal- 
berg has done anything new for the piano, with 
the exception of Rubenstein. Rubenstein has 
achieved a new arpeggio, and thatis all. He may 
in some respects be as bold, nervous, and forcible 
as Liszt; but in the elegant and graceful chivalry 
of the true lover of his instrument, Rubenstein 
cannot be mentioned in the same category with 
Thalberg. Some twenty years after his great 
success in London, Thalberg revisited the metro- 
polis for the purpose of gaining a certain sum of 
money necessary to prevent the division of the 
estate in Italy, and although he played well, he was 
not the Thalberg of the days of yore—the man of 
fifty could not be the man of five-and-twenty; and, 
althcugh still the experienced hand—cunning in 
fence and of complete mastery in all sorts of diffi- 
culties—the great secret of his play was gone; 
that which was inaccessible to others was now 
equally so to himself, He had fulfilled his mis- 
sion—proved himself to be the creator and per- 
fecter of a new school that only a man in all the 
full vigour of manhood could wield, and only one 
of his own peculiar physique and with his here- 
ditary notions of courtly breeding. No one who 
was present can ever forget his first appearance 
at the Philharmonic Society, the last concert for 
the season of 1837. The veteran pianists sat 
aghast, the young pianists resigned themselves to 
their fate and foreswore the instrument, and the 
plodders gazed with bewildered eyes, exclaiming, 
‘* How does he do it? how does he doit?” Then 
followed in the natural course of things an in- 
creased practice, much thumping and thrashing of 
the keys, lighter touch, and so forth; but it was 
of no avail, all labour was useless. The people 
were uninterested—no one cared for the piano— 
all had been done that could be done, more 
had been done than the liveliest dreamer could 
ever have dreamed—and for a time Thalberg 
put a stop to pianoforte playing and to piano- 
forte composition. Mendelssohn alone main- 
tained his place. His little wiry fingers, his 
immense red-hot staccato, his delicate Bach- 
like weeping over the manual, his bright 
sympathetic smile were traits which Thalberg 
could not interfere with, and the little man of 
heart could stand fearlessly alongside the great 
man of presence. In fact, Thalberg feared 
Mendelssohn, and he was the only pianist before 
whom Thalberg disliked to play. With Moscheles, 
these two great executants played the triple 
concerto of Sebastian Bach, and each of the three 
did their best. When it came to the cadence— 
Thalberg led off on the upper portion of the key- 
board, but what he did was small against the long 
kept up conversational chatter of the old Leipsic 
Cantor. Moscheles as usual was neat, classical, 
earnest, and intelligent. Then Mendelssohn 





broke in with a thundering pedal passage down 
at the bottom of his Erard, and away he went 
tumbling about his pedal organ, getting up 
higher and higher on his key-board—all Bach, 
and more of Bach, and some of his own, Moscheles 
astonished, Thalberg bewildered, and the entire 
audience in a frenzy of delight. In those days 
it was the fashion to say organ playing destroyed 
piano ‘playing, and Mendelssohn by no means 
regretted the opportunity of putting an end to 
this prevalent delusion. 

For many years past Thalberg had busied 
himself with a vintage and turned wine grower. 
His music was better than his wine, and his 
playing better than his music. He was in his 
sixtieth year. He was the prince of pianists, and a 
model to all public performers. In the heyday 
of his play no man was more widely popular; and, 
with the exception of Paganini, no pure instru- 
mentalist made a larger fortune in so short a 
time. 





EMILE DESCHAMPS. 





The death of M. Emile Deschamps, who has 
expired in his 80th year, removes one who in his 
time contributed to the war betwcen the Roman- 
ticists and the Classicists in the days when 
Victor Hugo was setting all literary Paris by the 
ears. Deschamps was an ardent leader of the 
Romantic movement and founded a review, the 
Muse frangaise with the object of propagating it. 
In this he wrote articles signed Le Jeune Moraliste, 
essays, criticism, poetic translations including 
one of Schiller’s Lied der Glocke; all with the 
view to establish a taste for the Romantic school 
of literature and drama. His versatility was 
curious, and he would turn his hand to any 
fragmentary bit of work which lay in his way. 
Thus although a verse-writer of considerable 
ability, and a dramatist whose plays have 
enriched the literature of quotation, he did not 
disdain to write an odd act of ‘‘ Les Huguenots” 
for Meyerbeer, and turn off one or two libretti, 
He wrote also a number of songs. His first poem 
was a patriotic one called ‘‘ La Paix conquise,” 
written in 1812; in 1818 he came out as a play- 
writer in association with M. Henri Latouche, 
and gave the world an one-act, comedietta “Un 
Tour de faveur,’ and a three-act comedietta 
“ Selmours de Florian.” Both these pieces were 
successful, and one of them at once entered ona 
long run. Beyond translating Casti’s ‘‘ Don 
Giovanni,” “ Romeo and Juliet,” and “ Macbeth,” 
Deschamps contributed no further to the litera- 
ture of the stage. One would have thought that 
his two fortunate premices would incite him to 
other efforts, But they did not, His Shake- 
spearean translations can hardly be said to have 
been written for stage performance; and he 
abandoned original composition in dramatic form, 
and wrote for the Muse frangaise his ‘‘ French 
and Foreign Studies,” ‘‘ Return to Paris,” &. 
Emile Deschamps enjoyed a Government post, 
which absolved him from the necessity of writing 
for a livelihood. It may have been this immunity 
which prevented his producing results worthy of 
his great abilities. At all events he allowed his 
juniors and his disciples to surpass him and take 
honours which his own indolence and not his 
inability prevented him gaining for himself, 








OWL-BLINES OF ATHENE. 





The musical portion of last week’s Atheneum is 
a thing of beauty and a joy for a shorttime. Five 
minutes’ enjoyment may be obtained by a study of 
the numerous gems of criticism which embellish the 
article on International Music and the following 
record of concerts. For logic and coherence we 
have seldom met with so distinguished a critique as 
that on International Music. It opens with the 


statement that ‘' Like birthday odes and stanzas, 
oblivion is generally the fate of inspirations written 
How oblivion can be 


to order for special events,” 
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like birthday odes and stanzas, is a mystery which 
should commend itself to a nation which is ruled, 
as Mr. Disraeli says, by rhetoric, not logic, Of the 
works produced at the Exhibition we are told that 
‘* The first composition tried was the Chorale of the 
Chevalier Pinsuti, who over all the poems of the day 
had clearly the advantage of having been supplied 
with stanzas by Lord Houghton of much beauty, 
and which are eminently suggestive for a musical 
setting, combining variety in treatment.” There is 
a delicious confusion about this sentence. In the 
first place, how could Chevalier Pinsuti have an 
advantage over the poems of the day? Was there 
then a lutte between the Chevalier on the one hand 
and several animated poems on the other? We 
should have liked to see that tournament. Secondly, 
what is the exact process of ‘‘ combining variety 
in treatment?” To the mind of a cabman the 
phrase might suggest a number of eleemosynary 
liquors of different kinds turned into one glass; 
but what does it suggest to thé mind of a musician? 
When the Atheneum turns from Pinsuti to Gounod, 
it has another treat for us. ‘‘ The composer has 
given the title ‘Gallia’ to his burst of grief—for 
such is the Motet in feeling: and this depression 
is its too pervading tone; for even in a dirge, 
as Handel, Beethoven, and Mozart have proved, 
it is not imperative to be dull.” The conjunction 
‘* for’ marks the sequitur. That is to say, Because 
it is not imperative to be dull, therefore the depres- 
sion in the Motet was pervading. From logical 
statement we are led to equally happy definition :— 
‘* What the solo for the soprano, ‘ View Sion lugent,’ 
might have proved, had it fallen into the hands of a 
vocalist gifted with a voice without a vibrato, cannot 
be guessed; for it is the province of a great artist to 
dignify even the most feeble inspiration.’’ This by 
implication defines a great artist as a vocalist with- 
outa vibrato. — 

In the concert notices there are many beau- 
ties. The choice use of the infinitive mood is 
exemplified in the following sentence :—‘t Mdme. 
Arabella Goddard performed Thalberg’s intricate 
*Don Giovanni’ fantasia in a style to prove that 
she had well profited by the lessons of the great 
pianist who was her master.” Here is another 
lumbering sentence anent ‘' King René’s Daughter:” 
— ‘Mr. H. Smart’s new work is written specially 
for female voices, and in his music has im- 
parted some degree of vitality to a very dull 
theme.” How Mr. Smart’s work can impart 
vitality in Mr. Smart’s music, is one of those 
transactions only explicable to the mind of the 
Atheneum critic. Equal haziness is found in an 
announcement that ‘‘ At the annual concert of Miss 
Agnes Zimmermann, some new work by this very 
clever pianiste is certain to be introduced, to main- 
tain her good name.” Would her good name be 
imperilled if she did not introduce a new work? 
We shall be told next that Miss Zimmermann has 
hired the Hanover Square Rooms to maintain her 
good name. Matters of fact are as nebulous with 
this critic as matters of speculation ; for he tells us 
that ‘Mr. Sydney Smith gave the second of his 
pianoforte recitals in St. George’s Hall on the 2nd 
inst., assisted by Mr. H. Holmes, violin; Herr 
Daubert, violoncello; and Miss A. Edmonds, 
vocalist.” Mr. Sydney Smith did nothing of the 
sort: his second recital takes place on the 17th, 
Not even the Atheneum critic can report the details 
of a concert which bas not yet taken place, so he 
shirks particulars and falls back on generalities, 
saying: * Mr. §. Smith has an affection for fanciful 
names to his pianoforte compositions: he calls one 
recital ‘ L’ Ange du Foyer,’ and another ‘ Eloquence’ ; 
what the former can refer to cannot be gathered 
from his music, and the last-mentioned title is too 
suggestive to find a response in his imaginings, 
although he can write well for his instrument.” 
How can a title be too suggestive to find response 
in imaginings? If the writer had said it was not 
suggestive enough for imagination to supply, there 
would be some sense*in the abstract assertion. 
And how can he define the capacity of Mr. Smith’s 
imaginings? If he means anything he refers to 
the result of what he calls imaginings—namely 
expression: @ very different thing. A man’s imagi- 





nation may be ample, but the expression of his 
thoughts inadequate. The Atheneum writer blunders 
in his metaphysics, as he blunders in his grammar 
and in his statement of fact. 








THE STAR SYSTEM. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Srr,—My absence from town last week prevented 
my answering the courteous reply of “ Anti-Cant,” 
in time for your impression of Friday. I hasten to 
do so now; and as the patience of your readers has 
already been tried in the matter of Stars, my 
response shall be short. 

I am glad to accept the unity of ‘ Anti-Cant’s” 
opinion with my own in an important particular. 
He states that he does not intend to defend the 
star-system, but only the public who is often un- 
justly abused as the supporter of it. Well, if he 
does not defend the star-system, we are at one on 
that point, But if the system is indefensible, 
surely those who support it are equally so, And 
who does defend it, if not the public? It is not the 
managers. They are already worried with stars. 
It is not the critics—or on second thoughts it may 
be partly the critics, but only those who follow in 
the wake of public opinion by professing to guide it. 
That a great deal of pretence and hollow protesta- 
tion exists in this matter as in all matters I readily 
concede ‘‘ Anti-Cant.”” Humbugs profess to enjoy 
an opera with no stars and no first-rate talent, just 
to contrarier other and simpler folk, and to get the 
reputation of dilettantism. I sympathise with his 
detestation of such cant, ButI say, and I think he 
will agree with me—do not let us misjudge a prin- 
ciple because we find sundry humbugs among its 
espousers. 

‘** Anti-Cant”’ has cited Mr. Wood’s management 
of the Drury Lane opera last year as an illustration 
that money can be found ‘for a cast of pretty equal 
merit with the star.” But, Sir, the illustration tells 
the other way. It was a splendid company—an 
equal company—a company of 'which the ensemble 
was admirable; and... Mr. Wood found it would 
not pay. The star par excellence of that season, 
Mdlle. Nilsson, was ill for a good many nights. 
What did the magnificent company avail? Nothing. 
The audience absented itself when the magnet was 
no longer in the bill; and Mr. Wood dropped 
Italian Opera, being taught that tofill a house astar 
whois always to be relied on isimperative, and that the 
star must be solitary and nota constellation. An 
old manager with whom I was talking the other day 
confirms me in this view. He cited the case of the 
celebrated ‘‘ Pas de Quatre.” When either Cerito 
or Elssler was here alone she drew the whole town ; 
the impresario engaged the fonr greatest danseuses 
in Europe, and business declined immediately. 
The law which regulates such matters is not a little 
curious; but it is for that reason the more worth 
studying.—Yours obediently, 

ANTASTREUS. 





“BRUTAL REALISM.” 





To the Editor of The Orchestra.‘ 


Srr,—It seems to me that it is not the Saxon 
race, but Mr. Charles Reade, who cannot generalise 
as to what is brutal and what is not brutal in the 
stage-representation of Death. The Saxon race 
generalises—and I think with justice—thus: 

The realism of Death itself is not shocking, but 
the realism of mutilation of the body is. 

Thus, Macbeth and Hamlet die on the stage with- 
out exciting horror, because we do not see the gashes, 
If a gory wound traversed Macbeth’s throat, and the 
boards were inundated with blood; or if Hamlet's 
bowels rolled to the footlights; we should turn away 
sick. 

I supppose nobody denies that the amputation of 
a limb is generally a lesser evil than the loss of a 
life. It should therefore—according to Mr. Reade— 
create less horror in representation than a death in 
clean sheets, or on a couch like the death of King 
John. But let Mr. Reade try it on. Let him give 
us a hospital scene, with knives, saws, tourniquets, 
artery forceps, blood, and the severed limb. He 





would find that a Saxon audience does generalise, 
and pretty forcibly. 

Joan of Arc condemned to die at the stake is a fit 
subject for art-representation. Joan of Are with the 
flames licking her shapely limbs and reducing flesh 
and marrow to cinder, is simply horrible. The dis- 
tinction between the imagined and the actually pre- 
sent is not fanciful: it exists in other matters than 
art. For instance, a delicate woman and a young 
child enjoy a dinner of roast beef, though they know 
the beast has been slaughtered to provide it. Take 
them to the shambles, and see if they would bear 
the realization of the butcher’s business with as 
much equanimity. 

I don’t care whether it is Mrs. Rousby or Mdlile. 
Rachel who represents the charring and friazling of 
female limbs. I maintain the realism is frightful. 
1f you tell me for my comfort, ‘* Oh, the flames come 
merely from spirits of wine, and do not touch the 
actress,’ then you only destroy the art-effect of it, 
and you might as well omit the thing altogether.— 
Yours obediently, ; 

A CrITICASTER AND A SHRIMP, 





FETIS. 





Francois Joseph Fétis was born at Mons, March 
25th, 1784, and died at Brussels, March 26th, 
1871. His father, organist, professor, and 
director of concerts at Mons, first gave his son 
lessons in music, and afterwards sent him to 
Paris, where he was admitted into the Conser- 
vatoire at the age of sixteen. : 

Three months after his admission he gained a 
prize inharmony. Boijeldieu gave him lessons on 
the pianoforte. In 1803 he studied in Germany 
counterpoint and fugue, and in 1806 edited a 
collection of authenticated Roman chants. 
From 1813 to 1818 he was elected organist and 
professor of harmony and singing at Douai. 
There. he wrote La Science d’Organiste. In 1828 
he published a Méthode élémentaire d’Harmonie. 
This very popular method is translated into 
English by Bishop, and published by Cocks and 
Co., London. On his return to Paris, he 
produced seven operas, and in 1821, with the 
approbation of Cherubini, he was nominated 
professor of composition at the Conservatoire. 

In the autumn of 1827 I commenced in Paris 
my studies in counterpoint with Fétis, and here 
made the acquaintance of fellow students, my 
worthy friend George Osborne, and the kind- 
hearted and then most promising composer, the 
late Michael Balfe, pupil of Cherubini. From 
1857 to 1835, Fétis edited La Revue Musicale, a 
weekly journal, afterwards rechristened La Gazette, 
and to which he contributed until his decease. 
In the season of 1828, Fétis visited London, and, 
with Mendelssohn, was present at a performance of 
Purcell’s “‘ Te Deum”’ in St. Paul’s, for the benefit 
of the sons of poor clergymen. During his short 
sojourn in London, Fétis visited all our musical 
institutions and entertainments, and wrote letters 
on the condition of musical art in England. 
These weekly letters to his revue in Paris contained 
severe truths and criticisms by no means flattering 
to English taste, and led to an acrimonious 
“paper war” between Ayrton, of the Harmonicon, 
and the Belgian critic. In 1830 he published a 
small book entitled ‘‘La musiquee mis a la 
porte de tout le monde.‘ I know no book more 
worthy of perusal by musical students than this 
brochure, which has been translated into many 
languages and gone through several editions- 
His work on harmony, followed bya most elaborate 
treatise on counterpoint and fugue, soon acquired 
for him great renown. ‘ 

This treatise on harmony, now in its nin 
edition, is the most complete, logical, and prac- 
tical, with which I am acquainted. More than 


once I have succeeded with this treatise in making 
pupils understand and master all the combina- 
tions of chords, who had failed to acquire a know- 
ledge of the theory by other methods. 

In 1833 the King of the Belgians appointed 
Fétis Maitre de sa chapelle particuliére, and the 
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same year he was elected Director of the Conser- 
vatoire in Brussels. Here Fétis published the 
first edition of his ‘‘ Biographie universelle des 
musiciens,” 1835 to 1844, and a second edition 
from 1860 to 1865. In spite of some omissions 
and inaccuracies of dates, this biography is a most 
learned and useful work of reference, worthy of a 
place in every musician’s library. Among other 
publications of great utility in education are a 
Méthode de plain chant, des solféges progressifs, 
and others too numerous to notice. After so 
many years of incessant labour, devoting sixteen 
hours daily to his duties at the Conservatoire, and 
in writing, the venerable Maestro desired to com- 
plete his long prepared history of music. 

Not many days before his decease, the following 
letter, addressed to me, alludes to the progress 
of this great work amidst domestic sorrows. 

Conservatoire Royal de Musique, Bruxelles. 
‘* Le 4 Mars, 1871. 

“ Mon curr Ena, 

“ Par suite des tristes dvénements de 
France, j’ai eu tous les enfants de mes fils qui 
se sont refugés chez moi, et pendant six mois j’ai 
eu douze personnes 4 nourir et & loger, y compris 
les domestiques. 

«Je ine console de tous les chagrins de la vie en 
occupant mes derniers jours & continuer mon 
Histoire générale de la Musique: je viens de 
terminer le manuscrit du cinquiéme volume. 

“J’espére que vous vous portez bien, et que 
vous jouissez tranquillement du fruit de votre 
travail. Je suis toujours votre ami dévoué, 

“ Péris." 

Meyerbeer, it is well] known, bequeathed to 
Fétis the custody of his incompleted opera, 
“ LT’ Africaine,” afterwards produced under his 
direction at Paris. Indeed, such was the value 
of his critical opinion on the merits of lyrical 
works of any magnitude, that he expressly came 
from Brussels to assist at the dress rehearsal and 
first performance of every new opera, given in 
the French capital. The crowds that attended 
his funeral, and the honours bestowed on his 
mortal remains by the King, the learned and 
artistic societies of Belgium, are a sufficient proof 
of the esteem inspired by his works and social 
character. I shall ever gratefully remember the 
happy hours of my lessons with this amiable and 
erudite musician, in Paris, and the instructive 
society I enjoyed at his receptions of men of genius 
and learning. Well may the Belgians mourn the 
loss of one of the most illustrious men of their 
country by the death of this musical patriarch, 
in the eighty-seventh year of his age.—J. Exua. 








“MR. NIGHTINGALE’S DIARY.” 





We have already alluded to, and given a short 
extract from, a farce by Charles Dickens and Mark 
Lemon called ‘‘ Mr. Nightingale’s Diary.” This 
was one of the pieces acted at Devonshire House in 
behalf of the foundation of “ the Guild of Literature 
and Art "—a project which Dickens and his friends 
had strongly at heart, but which was never 
thoroughly realized. The piece was played after 
Lord Lytton’s comedy of ‘‘ Not So Bad As We Seem.” 
It was not published—only a few copies being 
printed for cirenlation among the performers. And 
it was so altered from time to time by the gagging 
of the principal players that the printed copy 
imperfectly represented the acting edition. 

In the Gentleman's Magazine this month Mr. R. 
H. Home gives some reminiscences of this farce. 
The plot (he says) was so very slight as scarcely to 
merit the name, but the principal characters were of 
a kind never to be forgotten. These principal 
characters were eleven in number, of which Mark 
Lemon personated three, Mr. Dickens five, and the 
late Augustus Egg, R.A., one—and a very remark- 
able one it was. The remaining characters are of 
little moment, and, in truth, we forget who it was 
that played Mr. Nightingale. The reader will bear 
in mind that the Queen, the Prince Consort, and 
most of the Court were present, Her Majesty and 
suite, who had retired for some refreshment after 
the performance of the comedy, having returned to 
their places. The Duke of Devonshire was “ all 











smiles” at our success thus far. It was quite 
delightful to see any man so happy. And with 
regard to the audience, nearly all of whom were 
members of the highest circles. 

The piece opened with the entrance of Mark 
Lemon, dressed as a German student, travelling 
after the manner of Wilhelm Meister on his “ art- 
apprenticeship.” The scene, however, was the 
private parlour of an English country inn; and it 
was at once discovered that the apparent student 
was a strolling player who had adopted that disguise 
in order to practise the not very uncommon, yet by 
no means easy, art of “living by his wits.” Mark's 
portly figure was covered with a nankeen summer 
blouse, having a broad leather belt round the waist, 
or the place where a waist should be; and on his 
head he wore a German cap with a great peak, which 
did but little to shade his large, round, sun- 
browned, smiling face. On his first entrance 
he gave the effect of an over-grown schoolboy ; 
but when he came close down to the lamps it 
was evident that he was a fully developed rogue. 
He wore travelling boots; a German quersack, or 
leather wallet, dangled from his belt, and he carried 
an unmistakeable English carpet-bag, which he 
rapidly, and rather furtively, deposited under a 
table on one side of the room, 

He now made a brief soliloquy, illustrated with a 
richly humorous expression of countenance. After 
running over an imaginary larder, he resolved on 
ordering a good dinner, and forthwith rang the bell. 
The individual who then entered was greeted with a 
round of smiles, as well as general applause; and 
be it here observed that this most courtly audience 
did by no means affect to be too fine to give way to 
their feelings by plaudits, for they applauded every- 
thing that pleased them. Of course they all recog- 
nised Sam Weller, and Mr. Dickens as the imper- 
sonator. 

‘* Are you the waiter, or the groom, or what—of 
this inn ?"’ demanded the German student, affecting 
rather a high air. 

‘* Well, Sir,” said Sam, “I’m a half-waiter, and a 
sort of a half-boot.’’ 

‘‘ Ah—indeed. This seems rather a humble kind 
of an inn, my man. Is there any corn in Egypt ?” 

“Don’t know, sir; but wé’ve get some here— 
quite enough for any ’orse yon may ’ire for the 
day.” 

‘Ahem! You misunderstand me, young man; 
I am the horse inquiring for corn. What’s the 
state of the larder, eh?” 

‘‘ Well, Sir, there’s the not werry shapely remains 
of a round o’ boiled beef, as was ’ot the day afore 
yesterday; and there’s the back and drumsticks of 
a seasonable old goose; and—and—why, Jemmy! 
—Jemmy Daddleham, is that you? I thought I 
know’d you!” 

It turns out that Sam Weller was at one time a 
member of a company of strolling players, and now 
recognises in the German student Mr. James Dad- 
dleham, the leading tragedian of that company. 
Sam quickly disappears, in order to bring some re- 
freshment for the famishing “ star,’’ who falls into 
a train of sentimental abeurdity during his absence. 

Sam Weller speedily returns, bringing with him a 
tray. He spreads the cloth on the little side-table, 
and ‘‘in no time” it is seen covered with beef and 
bread and bottles and plates and a couple of 
tankards. This done, Sam seats himself at the 
table, opposite the eminent tragedian, who falls to 
with every demonstration of hunger and delight. 

“Oh, sir,” said Sam, ‘ what a 'Amlet yourn was! 
Shall we ever again see sich a ’Amlet ? 

‘** You think it was good, do you, Sam ?””’ 

‘* Good, sir! good’s no word for it. 

* Ah!" said Mr. Daddleham, with affected 
modesty, laying down his knife and fork, and look- 
ing down sentimentally-at his portly corporation ; 
“yes, Sam; I think there was something in my 
Hamlet.” 

** Yes, and something of you, too, sir.” 

This ridiculous compliment to his unsuitable 
figure of course upset the previous eulogy. The 
conversation then dropped into melodrama, and 
Sam referred to a certain piece in which they had 
fought a dreadful combat together ina wood. This 





enlivening recollection induced a mutual draught 
from the foaming tankard; and Sam, exclaiming, 
“ Ah, those wos the days, sir—them wos!’ re- 
gretted they could not fight that celebrated combat 
again, Hereupon Mr. Daddleham informed Sam 
that it could very easily be fought again. 

‘* When, sir ?”’ said Sam, eagerly. 

“Now, Sam !” 

‘* Where the place, sir ?”’ 

“‘Not ‘upon the heath,’ but on these very 
boards.” 

‘* These !” 

“Yes, these, Sam. Behold yonder carpet bag, 
there !” 

‘‘Ha! under the table! I see it all. That bag 
contains——”” 

“It does—it does! all the theatrical properties 
now left me by invidious fate.” 

The eminent incog. now rushed across to his 
carpet bag, and from its well-stuffed paunch 
hurriedly disengaged and extracted two melo- 
dramatic short swords. Sam eagerly seized one 
of these weapons, and a sanguinary combat of the 
unique old school of popular melo-drama at 
once commenced, in process of which every out- 
rageous and ridiculous stage business of that class 
was carried to the utmost perfection. First, they 
prowled round and round each other—now darting 
in, very nearly, and as suddenly starting back; 
next a passing cut is exchanged, then two or three 
cuts, the swords emitting sparks, and the combatants 
uttering strange guttural sounds, breathing hard, 
and showing their teeth at each other like 
hungry wolves. At last they close, and strike and 
parry to a regular measured time, till gradually 
you find they are beating a sort of time very like 
the one known as Lodoiska in the Lancer Quadrilles. 
After this they strike at the calves of each other's 
legs by alternate back stroke and parry, and then 
Sam, springs upon Mr. Daddleham’s left hip, and 
deals a succession of blows downwards at his head, 
all parried, of course, with ludicrous precision. 
Finally, the sword of Sam is passed under one of 
his antagonist’s arms, who thereupon exhibits the 
agonies of being run through the body, but never- 
theless comes again and again to receive the same 
mortal wound ; in fact, he comes though fainter and 
fainter each time, till Sam is at length so exhausted 
with running through such a fat body that he reels 
backward fainting just as his antagonist falls with a 
last gasp and a bump upon the stage that convulses 
the whole audience with laughter. 

Another of the characters in this piece was a 
hypochondriac, played by Mr. Dickens, for whom 
a certain renowned Doctor (a quack, of course) 
had prescribed repeated doses, day and night, of 
mustard and milk. The sick gentleman, seated 
in a great high-backed, padded arm-chair, went 
through a rambling discourse, continually interrupted 
by spasmodic contortions, which he accompanied 
with declarations such as, ‘“‘ That’s the mustard! 
I know by the hot, biting pang! Ha! that’s the 
milk! I’m sure that must be the milk by the 
griping! The sour curds are now in full—Oh! 
—there’s the mustard again!—come to—come to— 
eome to correct the milk, as the Doctor said it 
would.” 

The character that produced the greatest effect 
was that of a woman who had no name awarded to 
her in the piece, but to whom Mr. Dickens always 
alluded as Mrs. Gamp, although to our thinking she 
was not the real Mrs. Gamp, buat only a near 
relation. Mr. Dickens’s make-up in this character 
was not to be surpassed, unless indeed by one other 
which he personated, and by that of a wretched 
half-starved charity-boy represented by Mr. Egg. 
The woman, so far as I can remember, was accusing 
Mr. Nightingale of paternity in this matter, and 
she calls the boy to come forward and show himself 
as the living proof of her declaration. Thus 
summoned, a paie, miserable face, with hair cropped 
close, like a convict, and wearing a little round 
workhouse cap, peeped forth at one wing. By 


stealthy degrees the object advanced in a side-long 
way, half retreating at times, and finally getting 
behind Mr. Nightingale’s chair, and only showing 
himself now and then when lugged forth by 
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his mother, Mr. Egg was naturally short and 
attenuated, but how he contrived to make such 
a skeleton-like appearance was a marvel to all who 
looked upon him. Over his own face he had 
literally painted another face, and one so woeful 
and squalid was surely never seen before upon the 
stage of a theatre. The acting was equally perfect, 
for not only did he enter like “ a thing forbid,” but 
all his movements kept up this appearance of abject 
self-consciousness and furtive evasion of all eyes. 
He crouched down behind or at the side of Mr. 
Nightingale’s chair, like a starved hound, too terri- 
fied and apprehensive even to eat if it were offered 
to him, and finally he skulked and bolted off the 
stage at long strides, looking back as though he ex- 
pected to be shot at like some intruding reptile. 
Altogether the thing was too real; it was more 
painful than amusing, or at all events pleasurable, 
But the speech of the woman, as delivered by Mr. 
Dickens, amply made up for the pain caused by her 
wretched-looking boy. It was uttered with un- 
broken volubflity, very nearly in the following 
words :— ; 

‘*Don’t speak to me, sir! now, don’t go to argify 
with me! don’t pertend to consolate or reason with 
& unperteckted woman, which her naytural feelings 
is too much for her to support! Leave your ’ouse ! 
No, sir, I will not leave the ’ouse without seeing my 
child, my boy, righted in all his rights !—that dear 
boy, sir, as you just saw, which he was his mother’s 
hope and his father’s pride, and no one as 
I knows on’s joy. And the name as was guv to this 
blessedest of infants, and vorked in best Vitechapel 
mixed, upon a pincushion, were Abjalom, after his 
own parential father; Mr. Nightingale, and likewise 
Mr. Skylark, who no otherwise than by being guy 
to drinking, lost an ’ole day’s work at the veel- 
wright business, vich it wos but limited, being veels 
of donkey-chaises and goats; and vun on ’em wos 
even drawn by geese for a wager, and came up the 
ile of the parish church one Sunday during arternoon 
sarvice, by redison ‘of the perwersity of the hanimals, 
as could be testified by Mr. Vix the beadle, afore he 
died of drawing on new Vellington boots after a 
’arty meal of boiled beef and pickled cabbage to 
which he was not accustomed. Yes, Mr. Robin 
Redbreast, I means Nightingale, in the marble 
founting of that werry church wos he baptised 
Abjalom, vich never can be undone I am proud to 
declare, not to please nor give offence to no one, nohows 
and noveres, sir. No sir, no sir, I says, for affliction 
sore long time Maria Nightingale bore; physicianers 
was in vain, and one, sir, in partickler vich she tore the 
’air by’ andfuls out of his ’edd by reason‘of disagree- 
ment with his perscriptions on the character of her 
complaint; and dead she is, and will be, as the 
’osts of the Egyptian fairies, as I shall prove to you 
all by the hevydence of my brother the sexton, who 
I shall here perduce to your confusion in the 
twinkling of a star or humin hye!” 

In the foregoing richly ridiculous speech Mr. 
Dickens was scarcely ever heard to its conclusion, 
the laughter of the audience seldom ceasing after 
the death of Mr. Vix by reason of his fatal new boots 
and too hearty meal. This woman though desig- 
nated “ off the stage” as Mrs. Gamp, was evidently 
not that person, but another of those laughable 
eccentricities in which the inventive novelist 
delighted to indulge. It will have been noticed that 
the woman who discoursed so volubly and confusedly 
about her boy, making accusations whichijnobody 
on the stage, or off, can understand, announces 
the coming of her brother, the sexton, who is to 
prove something, to the confusion of everybody. 
And now in a remarkably brief time after his‘exit as 
the woman, Mr. Dickens again enters as her brother, 
the sexton. “He appears to be at least ninety 
years of age, not merely by the common stage 
make-up of long white hair, large white eyebrows, 
blinking pink eyelids, and painted wrinkles and 
furrows, but by feebleness of limbs, a body pressed 
down by the weights and workings of time, and 
suffering from accumulated infirmities. 
supported carefully by one arm, and now and then 
on each side, ashe very slowly comes forward. 
The old sexton is hopelessly deaf, and his voice has 
® qualing, garrulous fatuity. He evidently likes to 
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talk when an opportunity occurs, but it is quite 
obvious that he cannot hear himself speak any 
better than he can hear those who speak to 
him. When somebody bawls in his ear a 
certain question about burying, he replies 
in a soft, mild, quavering voice, “It’s of 
no use whispering to me, young man.’’ The effect 
of these few words was very striking, being at 
once pathetic and ludicrous. Tears struggled, not 
quite ineffectually, with laughter. This sexton is 
the character that the late Miss Mitford pronounced 
as something wonderful in the truthfulness of its 
representation. After repeated shoutings of the 
word ‘buried,’ he suddenly fancies he has caught 
the meaning, and the worn and withered counte- 
nance feebly lights up with the exclamation, 
“Brewed! oh, yes, sir, I have brewed many a good 
gallon of ale in my time. The last batch I brewed, 
sir, was finer than all the rest—the best ale ever 
brewed in the county. It used to be called in our 
parts here, ‘Samson with his hair on!’—in allu- 
sion—in allusion "—(here his excitement shook the 
tremulous frame into coughing and wheezing)— 
“in allusion to its great strength.” He looked 
from face to face to see if his feat was duly 
appreciated, and his venerable jest understood by 
those around; and then,fsoftly repeating, with a 
glimmering smile, ‘‘in allusion to its great strength,” 


he turned slowly about, and made his exit, like one’ 


moving towards his own grave while he thinks he is 
following the funeral of another. 





A Matinée d’Invitation at Mr. Frank Elmore’s 
house on Saturday was well supported. Mdme. 
Strindberg Elmore’s pianoforte playing evinced a 
very delicate touch and a remarkable degree of 
expression, especially in a brilliant and arduous 
composition by F. Ries. Mr. Elmore as usual sang 
with great taste several solos and took part in a 
couple of duets. Mr. Oberthiir and Miss Marian 
Severn were among the assisting artists. The room in 
which the concert was given is a fine large saloon, 
excellently adapted for musical performances. 











Miss Nilsson has cancelled her London engage- 
ment, and will probably appear here in Italian opera 
next fall, in conjunction with leading foreign artists 
who will be selected by her treasurer, Mr. Jarrett.— 
Boston Folio. 





AistueticaL PranisM.—Wehli cannot come out 
strong unless he is surrounded by a bevy of beautiful 
women; they are absolutely necessary to satisfy the 
esthetic yearning of his soul, and soon. With his 
fine eye in frenzy rolling from beauty to beauty, his 
nature becomes, as it were, spiritualized; and he 
tickles the piano with a touch so tender, that it coos 
and murmurs, and ripples, and gurgles, and thunders, 
until the senses, lapped in a delicious somnolency, 
yield as to the gentle influence of dropping water, 
hailstones, or the murmuring of a summer breeze 
fresh from a bed of violets. The figures are some- 
what conflicting, but they faintly express the con- 
tending emotions of the tumultuous bosoms of the 
fair creatures whom Webli plays at.— Watson’s Art 
Journal. 








Tue following from a Western paper shows the 
versatility of the American mind :— 

‘‘ Wantep—Situation by a practical printer, who 
is competent to take charge of any department in a 
printing and publishing house. Would accept a pro- 
fessorship in any of the academies. Has no objec- 
tion to teach ornamental painting and penmanship, 
geometry, trigonometry, and many other sciences. 
Is particularly qualified to act as pastor of a small 
Evangelical church, or as a local preacher. Would 
have no objection to form a small but select class of 
young ladies, to instruct them in the higher branches. 
To a dentist or chiropodist he would be invaluable ; 
or he would cheerfully accept a position as bass or 
tenor singer in a choir.”’ 








BREAKFAST.—Epps’s Cocoa.—GRATEFUL AND CoMFORTING 
—The very agreeable character of this preparation has 
rendered it a general favourite. The Civil Service Gazette 
remarks :—‘ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables 
with a delicately flavoured beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills.” Each packet is labelled—Jamne 
Eprs & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London. Also, makers 
of Eppa’s Cacacine, a very thin evening beverage. 
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Now Ready, price 4s. ; by post, 4s. 4d., 


THE 
BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE: 


—— 


HYMNS WITH TUNES 
FOR THE 


BERVICE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Arranged and principally Composed by 
Cc. E. WILLING, 


Organist of the Foundling, and late of All Saints’, Margaret-street 


To which are added 


Cuants von THe Magyiricat and Noxo Dimrrris, AND 
Rasronszs FOR ADVENT AND Lunt, 


As sung at All Saints’; 


WITH FOURTBEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c. 





THE HYMNS ONLY. Price 8d. ; by Post, 9d. 


THE TUNES ONLY. Price 2s.; by Post, 2s. 2d. 


London: CRAMER & CO., 201, Regent Street. 
J.T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 9d. 


THE PSALTER: 


WITH 
THE CANTICLES 
AXD 


PROPER PSALMS FOR CERTAIN 
FOR POINTED CHANTING. 


DAYS : 


BY 


C. EDWIN WILLING. 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel 
Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church 
Choral Union ; and late Organist and Director of the 
Choir of All Saints’, Margaret-street. 





HAYES, Lyratt-pracs, S.W.; & 4, Hennrerra-strset, W.C. 
CRAMER & CO., 201, Reczent-strgztT, W. 





BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & CO.'S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire. 


Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 


on Hire from One Month, 
Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 





CRAMER & CO.’S BRIGHTON BRANCH, 
64, WEST STREET. 
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CRAMER’S VOCAL GEMS. 


Price SIXPENCE each Number. 


No. 1.—15 ENGLISH SONGS. 


The 
Alice Gray. 
= 4 in the Cradle of the 


The 4 ‘Anchor's weighed. 

The Thorn. 

I’d be a Butterfly. 

Where the Bee sucks. 

No. 2.—15 CHRISTY 


When Johnny comes marching 
home 
The Mocking Bird. 


~ Ploughboy. 

Be mine, dear 
Welcome me home. 
Cherry ripe! 

Long, long ago! 


Isle of ae, 
peat De © the 3 Tree. 


MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Hark | I hear an Angel 
sr sad sinee my 


No. 18.—SELECTION OF IRISH MELODIES. 


O breathe not his name. The of the waters. 

Believe me, if all those en- | Lesbia has a beaming eye. 
dearing young The last rose of summer. 

ievnzeia ata thee | Bere ay ang 
Wi 

The that once throngh } a ph smile. 
Tara's 

Bich and rare were the gems Tas cccrow thy young days 
she wore. faded, 


No. 14.—6 SACRED DUETS. 
Jerusalem the Golden. 








Beautiful Dreamer. Tramp, tramp. Hast thou cheered the broken- ~~ 
"Tis but a little le faded Flower. | Nelly Ray. Consort. 
Watching for Pa. Rock me to sleep, Mother. Nearer home. 
Come ee Father ! of the Sea-shell. 
Mey. Wait for the Waggon. No. 15.—12 SONGS BY DIBDIN. 
Beau Isle of the Sea. Tom Bowli ‘The last 
No. 8.—6 DUETS. While the lads of the village, | The Sailor’s journal. 
Evening Bells. Lassie, would ye love me? Farewell, mytrim- ‘rman. Tom Tackle. 
I know a Bank. Sainted Mo’ guide his Ned da ted The constant Sailor. 
As it fell upon a Day. Footsteps. eg nt 
Ho. 4 — 13 .eomes BY BALFS & WALLACE. | No. 16.12 SONGS BY H. RUSSELL AND 
The convent cell, ™ Ther rose that opes at morn. J. P. KNIGHT, 
Sweet Spirit, hear my prayer. | A ny = yeah. I’m afloat. Poor Rosalie, 
Mary, don’t forget me. The da 1 breaking o’er us. | She wore a Wreath of Roses. | The Farewell. 
When Morning’s light is break- | Come, smile again. Life on the Ocean Wave, Shall I you a Song of the 
ing. = eDarling | don’t believe | Pret Past? 
Bonnie Kate. aa eaatneoreeertiy? ae 
No. 5.—12 SACRED SONGS. Tei Ge emreerucen 
The Dove of the Ark, ty ba ee 
— 2 Singing before Saul. wd er ds 7 = 17.—12 BALLADS BY LINLEY. 
Author of Good. O Lord, we trust in oe Be. Thy mem’ry comes like some 
— i dejectea Are yor coming, bonnie Annie? | Why do I love thee yet? 
Lamb of the Father. They have ven en you cnmenitiaes . ——~ eed 
No. 6.—12 OLD ENGLISH SONGS. Blas me aed Whistle, and I'll come to you 
When forced from dear Hebe. There the silver’d waters roam. no more. my Lad. 
Water parted from the Sea ied Ee love te yonder me" 18.5 SONGS BY BISHOP. 
ere a heart never | rose. Home, sweet Home. Bid me discourse. 
loved. There Miller. 
—— Tew bare apenas, |_| Showld Ke upbraid — 


Oh pag heart is | Ere 
bought. 


around the huge oak. 


No. 7.—12 SONGS BY SCHUBERT, 


Weary flowers their buds are 


No. 8.—15 CHRISTY 

Come where my love lies 
dream: 

Hard Times, come agaim mo 


more. 

Annie Lisle. 

Footsteps on the Statra, 
Nelly —= hy Lady. 


is but 
ees ut a summer day. 


Fata Af do not chide me. 
A Warrior I am, 

The Tear. 

Smooth is the moonlit sea. 


MINSTRELS SONGS. 


The Sunny Side the Way. 


No. 9.—12 OPERA SONGS. 


The Gipsy’s Home — “J 
tae Ee 


Keep thy Heart for me—*‘ Rose 
of Castille,” 
He'll miss me—“ She Stoops 





to Co 


Coo! says the Gentle Dove— 


* Panchinello,” 
rs, Watched him — “‘ Hel- 





No. 19.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
Under the Willow she’s sleep: 


The old Pine Woods. Re 
oe) ine me 
Louisiana Bell. Old Bob Ridin’ 
What is Home without a The Song of the owe 
L La 80 ha 

a am 
Gentle Nettle Moore, Ee a ne 
De ole Kitchen, 


No. 20.—SIXTEEN SCOTTISH SONGS. 





The Campbells are comin’ Ye banks and braes e’ bonnie 
O Nancy, wiltthou gangwi’me?| Doon. 
Annie he Duncan Gray. 
Within a mile of Edinburgh. O Charlie is my 
ee highland lad my was 
0, my love ia ikea red, , ted rose, | Green grow the rushes, 0! 
e rye. Auld Robin Gray, 

John Anderson, my Jo. 

No. 21.—6 SEA SONGS. 
The Sea. zee Dow, Sea. 
The Death of Nelson, The Last Pack 
The Bay of Biscay. Outward Bound. 


No. 22.—10 ITALIAN OPERA SONGS. 


4 O thou fair and tender blossom. | In whispers soft and light. 
When the Elves ; 
For Sot Sweet Sake—“ The pano—* Author wun Hog ave 1 P Bene. To bo happy and pass with 
Bride of Song.” Oh Summer Night. In our Valley. 
No. 10.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS.—1st Ser. | Calmly the s7 dying. Fair one, thy toils are ended 
‘The Mermaid’s Song. Despair. — Gaily thro wander, 
My Mother bid me bind my | Fidelity rOPmns Bosom. | wo, 23.12 SONGS OF THE RHINELAND. 
air. Home beloved. The Lockamith’s Apprentice, 
No. 11.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS.—2np Ser. | Zhe Mil-wheel. | ad = pw 
Sailor’s Song. She never Told her Love. The Forget-me-not. 's Toast. 
The Wanderer. Asks my Fair One? Merry and wise, Pipe. 
Sympathy. Content. May Morning. The livelong Day. 
. 12.— M TREL’ 4 
No. 12.15 CHRISTY MINSTREL'S SONGS. | wo, 24.15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
I'd choose to be a Daisy. change. Love is Life’s radiant Star. Let me kiss him for his 
My Mem’ry turns with Fond- | Jeannie Lee, A little more Cider. Mother. 
ness back, Old Jeasy. Willie’s on the dark blue Sea. | Nelly Bly. 
think not Love is light as > up for Uncle Sam, my | Old Aunty Neal, ew 
me. alley, 
The Little One that died, Julietta Bell. Softly falls the Moonlight. Fears. , 
Lm $m of to Beltieaene, ala gande ; has Lula gone? 
up, mould’ring illie, missed | Jeanie with light-brown 
clo Ned. the Grave. a = 





Warrior. 


Lattice. She walks in Queen-like grace. 
No. 39.—10 SOPRANO SONGS.—spring and Autumn. 


you, 
No. 87.—10 SONGS FOR BARITONE VOICES.—im happy Moments a 
A Voice from the Ucean. Joyous Wine. My Bark is bounding near. 


No. 38.—10 POPULAR TENOR SONGS.—wy own, my guiding Sta Star, jie, Shir Land, Ill-gifted Ring. 
Come, if youdare. True Heart’s constancy. Maid of 





Revenge. 


Halcyon Days. 


Beautiful May. Not all forgot. Always with me. The coming of the Flowers. 


No. 40.—TEN NEW CHRISTYS’ SONGS.—priven trom Home. Maggie le Roy. Mother, bear the (oe singing. 


feet. Ife 1 like a morning Star. The yellow Rose of Texas. Write me a Letter from Home. Good-bye. Du 


LONDON : 











ay by day. They ask me whyI love her. When I beheld the Anchor weigh’d. 
| the Clarion sounding. Round wi Song). 


Post Free for Seven Stamps. 


No. 25.12 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
Mother would comfort me. Just after the Battle. 
Just before the Mother. | Ring the Bell softly. 
the Lov’d ones at | Gentle Jenny Gray. 
Mother ——- me in my 
whe Cott the Sea. 


MART, 


Autumn Song. 
The Passage Birds’ Parting 
Song. 


No. 28.—11 HUMOROU! 
= os Man from the 


SONGS. 


No. 29.—9 SONGS FOR BASS AND 
BARITONE VOICES. 





The Wolf. Farewell to the Mountain. 
The Wanderer. The good old Days of the 
The Man of War. Country Rapin 
Love and Courage. The brave old Oak. 
Who deeply drinks of Wine, | King 

No. 80.—12 COMIC SONGS. 
The cross old Bachelor. I would I were Lord Mayor 
Jock o’ the Mill. Lord Lovel. 
Pollee-W ollee-Hama. Fanny Grey. 
T’m lively Pompey Jones, The Cork Le 
A Nursery Legend. Giles Scroggs Ghost. 

No. 81.—11 NATIONAL SONGS. 
Marseillaise Hymn. White, and Bl 
—- . The Moon's on the ~ 
J ion, — Rule Britannia. 
=~ Hills of Scotland, God save the Queen. \ 
No. 82.—10 SONGS FOR CONTRALTO 
VOICES. 
Swifter far than sammer’s flight. | Gentle Troubadour, 
The Orphan. Young Emmeline. ke 
Alas! those Chimes so sweetly | W: for the Spring. i 
Sweet and low, Wind of the| The Trees are in Blossom. ~ 
Western Sea. When the Lamp is shattered. 





No. 83.—9 SONGS BY MENDELSSOHN, 
MEYERBEER, AND MOZART. 


The First Violet. The 

The Garland. The Violet. 

Cradle Song. She and I, 

Sues See. On Music’s softest Pinion. 
us ordain’d. 


No. 84.—9 SONGS. BY CHARLES GOUNOD 
Fatal 





The Elf's Trip. For lack of Gold ae lott ne 
Gold and Gray. forth 
Fairer than the Morning. 
No. 85.10 SONGS FOR TENOR VOICES. 
Yes, let me like a Soldier fall. oo Beags Ste, 
I met her first. 
Pale from my Lady’s lattice. The Bud of Maye 
Wear this , and think a 

of me. and Fame that 
Under the greenwood Tree. bt %, 
No. 86.—9 POPULAR BALLADS AND 

CAVATINA. 
Star of the Night. ol ! rest thee, Babe. 
Foe iiististos Bought oa by aed pene A 
Rover's Bride. joo yy my 

The Maid of Meet me in the Willow Glen. 


Nobl 
th her, Boys, Yo-ho! (Capstan 


Canst thou love. Englishmen by birth. Look from thy 


The oe and the Harp. On the Mountains. The lonely Rose. Little cares the Robin. 


At the Gate I wait for thee. Patter, patter, little 
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CRAMER & CO’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


yer 





_— 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


- 





42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 3} ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 


£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*.* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which fo often acts as a drawback to the introdue- 
tion of a ‘‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 


110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 





CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 


extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 


ness of their quality will probably enable |. 


them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 








No. 1. 
£12. 


In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; 
Action; 5 Octaves. 


with Knee 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 10s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 2. 
£165. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 


On the Three Years System : 
£3 3s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 3. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


No. 4. 
£28. 
In similar case ; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Yeare System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*,* The additional size and power of this No. 


will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 


No. 5. 
£34. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 10s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*.* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 


in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 
Schools and Chapel purposes. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W: 
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CRAMER &CO.’S 
HARMONIUMS. 








MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & CO. 
FRENCH MODEL. 
No. 1. 
OAK, £20; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £23. 
Five Octaves, Ten Stops. 


Expression. 
Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Forté. Forté. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
No. 2. 


OAK, £30; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £33. 
Five Octaves, Thirteen Stops. 





Expression. 

Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Clarion. Fifre. 
Basson. Hautbois. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
Forté. Forté. 

No. 3. 


OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £48. 
Five Octaves, Nineteen Stops 


Expression. 

Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Clarion. Fifre. 
Basson. Hautbois. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
2nd Basson. 2nd Hautbois. 
Violoncello. Musette. 
Voix Humaine. Voix Celeste. 
Forté. Forté. 


*,.* The tout ensemble of this instrument is power- 
ful enough for a Church, while the quality of its 
several combinations places within the reach of the 
player available resources for every requirement of 
soft and loud. 





MANUFACTURED BY DEBAIN & CO. 


CRAMER & CO. have a large and varied stock of 
the numerous specimens produced by this eminent 
maker, both Simpte and with Percussion. The 
clear tone of the reeds, for which the instruments 
are so celebrated, and the ingenious effects to be 
obtained from the numerous Combination Stops on 
the larger instruments, have rendered them universal 
favourites. 


PRICES FROM £6 6s. UPWARDS, 


Accorpinc To NumBer oF Stops AnD SIZE. 


Price Lists forwarded free on application. 








MUSTEL’S HARMONIUMS, 


Tue invention of the ‘* Douste Expression,” which 
M. Mustel has introduced. in the Harmonium, 
enables the performer to produce simultaneous 
shades of expression of the most varied character. 
The Pneumatic Swells of the ‘‘ Forté Expressir ” 
Stop act independently, and can be used separately 
or together. The ‘“Harpz Eo.ienne” Stop— 
formed of two rows of reeds which vibrate simul- 
taneously—produces a very agreeable peculiarity of 
tone. 


PRICE, ROSEWOOD, £125; WALNUT, £135, 


ot 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


HARMONIUM ROOMS 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET W. 
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By Her Majesty's Mopal Letters Patent. 
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CRAMER’S 
BELL PIANOFORTE. 


(PATENT,) 


HIS new Musical Instrument produces a charming tone, somewhat resembling that of the Harp, the 
treble being more pure and brilliant. It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch. 

The tone proceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. 
It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets out of order, and is admirably adapted 











i oad. 

for sending abroa LIST OF PRICES. Payee 
4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches; length, 81 inches ..............0000008 8 8 O 
5 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches .............seseeeee 1010 O 
6 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 44 inches ..........eeeeeeseees 813 0 











CRAMERS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
THE HARMONINA. 


Tus elegant and portable little Harmonium is patented and manufactured by M. DEBAIN of Paris, 
and presents the following novel and improved features :— 
a 


Its case measures only two feet long, by seven inches deep, by five inches wide; and with the Harmonina - 
weighs only fourteen pounds, 


II. By an ingenious blowing apparatus a continuous and equal supply of wind is obtained without any exertion, 
either by the left hand or by a pedal attachment. 

Itl. The Compass extends over three octaves, and the instrument is fitted with the following stops: Crescendo, 
Tremolo, Escape, Celeste, and Forte. There are one and two-thirds sets of Vibrators. 

IV. The keys are of the full standard width, and the entire mechanism is so strongly put together as to preclude 
any liability to derangement, either by extremes of climate or hazards of transport. 

V. The delicacy and yet fulness of tone which the Harmonina possesses render it an admirable solo instrument, 
a superior accompaniment for the voice, and a little orchestra in combination with the Pianoforte. 


PRICES, INCLUDING TRAVELLING CASE, 


In Mahogany, Rosewood, or Walnut. Five Guineas. 
PEDAL ATTACHMENT, 2ls. EXTRA, 


| CRAMER’S 
INDIAN GRAND PIANOFORTE 


PRICK NINETY GUINEAS, ‘ 


AS been made as a substitute for the old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 

is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long and four feet eight inches wide across 

the keys. The case is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends. The scale is the full seven 

octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 

the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
than the usual metal plate. 


The following extract from a letter, dated Oct. 27, 1870, from T. S. Hammon, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts, 
Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 
‘‘I see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in one or two 


hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart without springs 
gor fifty miles, on a fearful road.” 





























CRAMER'S PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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